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INVITATION. 

\ eters are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
* ® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Be fine trees of New England have attracted 
and inspired many admirers besides Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and The Companion from 
time to time has gratified such friends by repro- 
ducing original photographs of the Lancaster 
elm, the Jackson poplars, the Waverley oaks, 
and other notable examples. To this series is 
now added the Webster elin at Concord, New 
Hampshire—so called because it was set out 
in 1782, the year of Daniel Webster’s birth. 

The elm was transplanted while a thrifty 
sapling by Col. John Coffin and Capt. Enoch 
Coffin, brothers, who at that time occupied an 
old house of the colonial type, which stood 
on the site of the modern house shown in the 
engraving. Opposite the Coffin homestead stood 
the Old North Church, which, built about 
1750, was for several years the only place of 
worship in the town, and which, stanchly con- 
structed as it was, would undoubtedly be a 
landmark at the present day had it not been de- 
stroyed by an incendiary fire in 1870. Believers 
in Christian Science will feel a deeper interest in 
the elm when it is added that in hergirlhood Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, with her parents, attended 
the ‘‘Old North,’’ and she was accustomed to 
spend the ‘‘nooning’’ in reading and meditation 
under the shade of the great branches. 
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OF of the most commendable of Boston 
charities, the Floating Hospital, has re- 
cently been the victim, indirectly, of a mean 
thief, who went to merchants and asked for 
money on the plea that a large contributor had 
gone abroad and the hospital was in sore need 
of help. The story was false. Furthermore, 
the institution employs no solicitors. This 
modern instance suggests that it is a safe plan, 
when one purposes to aid a charity, to go to 
headquarters, and to give no money to an appli- 
cant who is not personally known. 
& 
Mi* and oysters have this point of similarity 
—that an outbreak of typhoid fever is gen- 
erally attributed to either one or the other. A 
new and less familiar cause is named for a 
recent outbreak on the battle-ships gathered 
off the Massachusetts coast. The mischief, in 
this instance, was charged to potatoes. Several 
hundreds of barrels were stored aboard the 
supply-ship when the epidemic occurred, and 
as a result of investigation, some three-fifths 
of them were condemned and thrown overboard. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to reach the 
farmer who fertilized his crop with sewage or 
the merchant who stored his stock in unwhole- 
some surroundings. Only the potatoes—and 
the sick men—suffered. 
@ 
t is doubtless respectful admiration rather 
than vulgar curiosity that makes Americans 
desire to see President Taft and his family. 
However that may be, the ‘‘summer White 
House’’ at Beverly, Massachusetts, has not 
been seriously molested by the curious, and it 
yas left for the President’s younger son to 
invade its privacy in an original way one eve- 
ning in Old Home Week at Salem. The harbor 
was illuminated that night. Young Taft, a 
guest on the scout cruiser Salem, was permitted 
toamuse himself by operating the search-lights. 
He turned them most frequently upon his 
father’s cottage, and although the President 
himself was not in sight, everybody within 
range was able to see all the rest of the family. 
& 


 — in the Industries of Massachu- 

setts,’’ a bulletin recently issued by the 
State Bureau of Statistics, names certain in- 
dustries as unhealthful—the cutlery, tool, file- 
cutting, printing, stone-cutting, stone-polishing, 
the emery and corundum industries, textile, 
hemp and jute, carpet and rug, paper, boot 
and shoe, rubber, and cigar-making. Yet this 
does not tell the whole story, and the remainder 
is worth remembering. ‘‘In all the industries 
which are classed as dangerous,’’ says the 
bulletin, ‘‘the operatives themselves are often 
very largely to blame for the harmful results 
generally recognized, because of their disregard 
of proper hygienic precautions, which can easily 
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|be observed. Students of industrial hygiene 
are substantially agreed on the general propo- 
| sition that there is hardly a dangerous trade 
which cannot be made safe by the exercise of 
care and attention to proper sanitary regula- 
tions.’’ ° 


hether a steam railroad is under obligation 

to provide seats for passengers is the 
interesting question that a Boston broker plans 
to test. ‘The train he takes to reach the city 
from his summer home is always crowded. One 
morning recently he and twenty-two other men 
had to stand in the baggage-car, and in other 
cars fifty or more were standing—a condition 
liable to lead to accident, since the train is 
an express and runs at high speed. As a 
climax to previous protests, the broker refused 
to pay his fare unless a seat was found for 
him; and since there were no seats to be found, 
he rode free. 
decided the question of a railroad’s responsi- 
bility under the circumstances. Yet it might 
be held that in the case of a train which is 
always and notoriously crowded, equity would 
require the road to put on another car. 


¢ ¢ 


AN ARTIST’S FUN. 

pene and a supreme sense of beauty of 

a chosen type seem to have been the leading 
characteristics of the work of the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. But although all suggestion of 
humor is rigorously excluded from his paintings, 
he was—as Mr. J. Comyns Carr shows in 
‘*‘Some Eminent V ictorians’’—lavish of humor- 
ous sketches in letters to his intimate friends. 

‘*T enclose a sketch,’’ he writes to Mr. Carr, 
in a letter in which he states that he was to 
abandon finally all future effort after ideal 
design, ‘‘for my next picture. It is a new 
departure, but the public must be humored. I 
have fought the fight of unpopularity long 
enough. ‘Tell me what you think. It is the 
first of a Series to be called the ‘Homes of 


England. 
esompany ying this a of the fresh 
direction his art was to take was an elaborately 


finished black-and-white drawing, wherein he 
had presented a hideous being stretched in 
stertorous sleep upon a Victorian sofa of abom- 
inable design, every deformed curve and molding 
of which he had rendered with truthful particu- 
lars. This hideous being 3 eee the great 
commercial nation of Eng! 

Besides his — in 7 grotesque, Burne- 
Jones made y graceful fancies for the 
delight of the Cai Oar children. He once laugh- 
ing proposed to instruct the eldest boy in the 

— of anatomy, and there and then 

r him, on the spur of the moment, two 


beautiful drawi representing the anatomy of 
the good man the woman, in both of 
hoe gpd = roduced “ Carr’s book—the 
mtly inged and backed 

“p spreading flames, is the pny detail. 
By special request he rots another drawing, 


illustrating the anatomy of the bad man. On 
being met with the reproach that the third 
drawing showed nothing of the details of inter- 


nal structure, he repli: 
‘*There are none. The bad man is quite 


hollow.”’ 
On being further challenged to illustrate the 
anatomy of the bad woman, he gravely replied : 


‘*My dear boy, she doesn’t exist.’ 
* © 


SCOTLAND YARD PRESS. 

he famous English detective, Drew, senior 

chief inspector of Scotland Yard, the head- 
quarters of the detective service, has resigned, 
after twenty-six years of service. During that 
time he has been instrumental in the recovering 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, and in the 
capture of the cleverest criminals in the world. 
Scotland Yard itself is a most interesting place. 
Its very name is traditional, dating from the 
time when ‘‘greate building have ben for the 
receipt of the Kings of Scotland.’’ Hence 
the site of the headquarters of the police force 
got its title. 

An article in the Illustrated English Maga- 
zine, after describing the great building and its 
uses, gives an account of one of the many daily 
duties of the soa. One might not give 
a oa to the printing department of Scotland 

~ ‘aa sends out an astonishing amount of 


x times a day a broadside is issued to all 
the police officers. At nine in the morning the 
first is sent out, giving an inventory of all prop- 
= lost. At noon is issued a list of all persons 

—— and this often occupies several pages 

f past six the broadside comtnine both both 
sujet and also at half past ten. 

habitual criminal register is distributed, 
on every few days an account of persons let 
loose on tickets of leave.. A sheet of missing 
articles is sent to every pawnbroker, and as 
many as four thousand copies of this y 4-4; 
are needed. 

This is only . Sw of the work done by the 
Scotland Y 
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THE POET’S PEACOCK. 


ante Gabriel Rossetti had an irresistible 
tendency to purchase rare and beautiful 
birds and beasts that appealed to his poetic or 
artistic fancy. Ellen Terry tells in ‘“The Story 
of My Life’’ of his once buying an exquisite 
white peacock, which very soon after its arrival 
at his home disappeared under the sofa. 
In vain did Rossetti ‘‘shoo’’ it out. It 
refused to budge. This went on for days. 
‘**The lovely creature won’t respond to me,’’ 
said Rossetti, pathetically, to a friend. 
The friend ragged ou the bird. 


**No wonder !”’ said he. ‘‘It’s dead.’’ 





Probably the courts long ago || 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
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ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


School and Home. 
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Expenses can be reduced by work. 
Christian influences. Coeducational. Academic, 

Commercial, Grammar Courses and Music. Send for 
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in a hurry. 


Home 
Repairs 


Something needs fixing 
It is too trivial 


to send for the carpenter 
and could be corrected in a 
minute if you had the proper 


tool 


the 


s at hand—in fact, 


home that has not constant use 
for a hammer, a saw, or tools 
of some sort, hardly exists. 


KEEN KUTTER 





Quality Tools 


are the right tools for the home. 


They are so accurately adjusted a 


novice can work with them successfully—so perfectly tempered that 


they hold their keen edges through 
For home, shop, garden and farm, 


lots of hard work. 
Keen Kutter 


Tools are the safest to buy because every 
tool is guaranteed to give satisfaction or 


money will be refunded. 

Look for the name and trademark 
on every tool. 

The name Keen Kutter also 
includes a full line of Scissors 
and Shears, Pocket-knives, 
Razors and Table Cutlery. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














Just One Jar 


Will demonstrate to you 
the superior quality, deli- 
cate thin slicing and 


delicious flavor of 
‘Acme ‘i Beef 


and why it is 

recognized as 

The Standard of 
Excellence. 


It has pleased the 
most exacting and dis- 
criminating house- 
wives for over thirty 
years. - Always Uni- 
form. If you wish 
to see how delicious 
fine beef is in contrast 
with other brands — 
Try “ACME.” 

“ACME” Peanut —- 
made from fine selected fresh 
roasted Virginia peanuts — 
packed under the = perfect 


sanitary 
glass jars. Nutritious and ap- 
petizing. 


Sliced 
Dried 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Write for our Booklet of 
Receipts — Free. 
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ISEASE and old age 
had decimated the royal 
elephant stables of 
Nepaul, and the mahouts were 
feeling savage. They were spe- 
cialists, who measured pomp 
and power by elephants as in 
the good old days, and it looked 
to them as if the principality would cut 
a very small figure in the great national 
celebration to be held at Calcutta in 
honor of the new Governor-General of 
India. It was not for the approval 
of the English sahib that they longed ; 
it was to outshine the other courts of 
the empire, and they burned with a 
native jealousy to cast confusion and 
shame upon the heads of the rival ma- 
houts by appearing upon heavy-trunked 
tuskers, perfect in tail and nail. 

They complained that the prince was 
too much interested in his unsurpassable 
collection of precious stones, forgetting 
that the real jewels of a potentate are 
his elephants. Royalty might go in- 
crusted with gems, but unless it went 
on the back of a mighty tusker it was 
only degenerate royalty. ‘The mahouts 
of course are a conservative class, who 
abominate horses and carriages, and 
have no appropriate words to describe 
their feelings in regard to automobiles. 

Gloom certainly prevailed in the sta- 
bles. In the dusk under the low-tiled 
roof one hundred and eighty vast gray 
bulks swayed unceasingly, as silent as 
so many haystacks. A circus proprie- 
tor would have lost his head and his 
heart if he could have taken a peep at 
the mighty stud, but no Occidental can 
expect to master the finer points of ele- 
phant lore. 

The mahouts saw defects in every 
one of the silent one hundred and 
eighty. There were down-bent tusks 
and straight tusks and, in too many 
cases, no tusks at all. There were 
whole rows of rattails, which is an 
unpardonably bad point, and there 
were dozens of pachyderms with an 
uneven number of toe-nails. A con- 
noisseur likes to see eighteen nails alto- 
gether—five on each hind foot, and 
four on each of the forefeet. Twenty 
may be borne, but an elephant with 
any odd number is a low fellow, fit 
only to haul teak. 

Consequently there was great rejoi- 
cing when the prince awoke to the 
deplorable condition of the stables and 
announced his intention to conduct a 
hunt as soon as a sufficiently large 
herd had been located. This was not 
expected to be a difficult matter, as 
there were a good many wild elephants 
in Nepaul. The invitations were issued 
immediately, and included every one of 
importance in the principality, for such hunts 
are royal and festal occasions in India. 

By and by good news came to the palace. 
A splendid herd had been found, and its leader 
was such a tusker as had never been seen in 
captivity. A picked corps of hunters immedi- 
ately departed for the scene to study the ground 
and oversee the construction of the stockade 
into which the elephants were to be driven. 
Their work took three weeks, and it was nearly 
a fortnight more when the royal party and five 
hundred native beaters arrived at the appointed 
spot, and the real hunt began. 

Briefly, the work before them was this: to 
drive eighty or ninety wild elephants across a 
twelve-mile stretch of mingled jungle and forest 
to the stockade. The V-shaped entrance to 
this, marked by the living trees among which 
<a built, was about one hundred yards 
wide, 

This meant carefui work. The elephants 
could not be pushed too hard. They would 
have to be kept going straight at the mark, but 
not frightened more than was absolutely neces- 
Sary. If they once became panic-stricken, they 
might bolt through the line and escape. 

The herd was in a large patch of bamboo. 
Round this a cordon of coolies was drawn, 
leaving a gap in the direction in which the 
beasts were to be driven. At intervals along 
the lines the head men were stationed, —sepoys, 
noosers and pulwans,—whose duty it was to 
direct the coolies and take post at any point 
where the elephants might show a determination 
to face the cordon. 

The head pulwan was a grizzled, proud little 
fellow, mounted on a very powerful tusker, 
called “‘The Light of the Forest,’’ or, more 
familiarly, ‘The Light.’” He was too bad- 
tempered to use in ceremonial processions, and, 
moreover, one tusk was shorter than the other ; 











THE MASSIVE HEAD OF THE BULL STRUCK HIS SIDE WITH A 
CRUSHING IMPACT. 


but for fighting he had no superior. He and 
the head pulwan understood each other. They 
both loved rough work. 

At daybreak the prince himself sounded the 
signal to advance. The cordon began to move 
with a sudden crash of tom-toms, horns and 
gongs. The wild elephants blared back their 
astonishment, and the bamboo clumps shivered 
and dipped like wind-bent grass as the herd 
rushed away. 

Their first rush threatened to break the right 
of the line. It seemed as if nothing but a wall 
could turn them, but The Light and his rider 
happened to be at the spot, and the little man 
and the great beast gave the coolies courage. 
They faced the broad, oncoming heads with a 
magnificent burst of sound, and the herd swung 
off and went smashing through the bamboos 
in the desired direction. As The Light saw 
the ignoble retreat, he unfurled his trunk with 
a trumpet of malicious joy. 

**Peace! peace!’’ said the head pulwan, and 
he whacked the bald forehead with his ankus. 
‘Our work has just begun. There will be 
trouble at the river.’’ 

He kicked The Light under his left ear and 
urged him forward. The great beast did not 
need to be guided. The herd trailed a wake of 
sound behind them. 

It was a fine sight when they broke cover. 
In the van were the tuskers and tuskless males, 
and bringing up the rear were the mothers with 
their young, two of which were little larger 
than Shetland ponies. 

Across the open they swept, straight for the 
ford, and the head pulwan counted eighty- 
five gray backs. His eyes glistened with satis- 
faction. 

The cordon was quiet now. So long as the 
elephants were going in the right direction, 
there was no desire to hurry them, and the 








river was a ticklish place. There was a possi- 
bility that the herd might turn here and bolt. 
It all depended on the leaders. 

The head pulwan watched anxiously for a 
waver, but all seemed to be going well. The 
foremost elephants entered the ford, throwing 
up the water in white sheets. Behind them 
crowded the main body. Yes, all was well. 

But just as the pulwan kicked The Light 
pleasantly under his left ear, a tusker in the 
front rank swung about in a vast whirlpool 
and marched deliberately back. 

The pulwan muttered under his breath, and 
The Light’s ears cocked. This looked like 
trouble. Would the herd turn with this mis- 
chief-maker? They seemed to be in some inde- 
cision. Trumpeting and plunging, they beat 
the shallow water into foam, while the big 
bull marched back and stood dripping upon 
the low bank. 

Immediately it was apparent that it was 
courage and not fear that had brought him back. 
He had come, like a good general, to protect 
the rear of the herd; and the other elephants, 
reassured on this point, continued their retreat 
across the river in a more orderly manner. 

Never before had the pulwan seen such a 
splendid bull. The Light was, perhaps, more 
massive, but he did not have the proud air of 
the wild elephant, nor could his tusks compare 
with the other’s magnificent upeurving ivories. 
Here was a prize that by itself would pay for 
the hunt. 

The pulwan was so near the ford that he 
thought it prudent to halt. He rapped his 
mount with the ankus and spoke to him, but 
although The Light stopped, it was most un- 
willingly. ' 

In the big bull at the river he saw such a rival 
as his fighting spirit welcomed, and that the 
wild tusker shared his feelings was equally 





apparent. The two huge beasts 
eyed each other for some mo- 
ments in silent challenge; then 
the wild bull turned reluctantly 
and strode into the river. 

The Light blared forth his 
disdain. 

**Peace!’’ said the head 
pulwan. “He did not turn through 
fear of you, old broken-tooth.’’ 

The cordon closed more tightly round 
the herd as it left the river. The stock- 
ade was only two miles away, and 
there must be no loopholes in the lines. 
The pulwans and head sepoys called 
for more noise. The tom-toms began 
to rumble and the gongs clanged. The 
coolies added their excited voices to the 
din, and the herd, a sea of broad, 
tossing gray backs, plunged into the 
last stretch of forest. 

The Light was a swift runner. He 
followed the wide trail of torn and 
splintered vegetation as if he were one 
of the herd. The pulwan could see the 
line of broad sterns through the swing- 
ing, rebounding branches. There were 
no stragglers. The wild animals were 
running in a compact platoon straight 
for the stockade. It promised to be an 
exceptionally successful drive. 

**Light of the Forest,’’ chuckled the 
pulwan, ‘‘our prince will be well- 
mounted at the durbar.” 

Amid a tremendous uproar the herd 
dashed toward the stockade. The lines 
of shrieking, tom-tom-beating coolies 
pressed in upon them, crowding them 
together and leaving them but the one 
way of escape. Rumbling and squeak- 
ing with fright, the elephants entered 
the wide, masked wings of the trap. 
Now coolies were visible on every side. 
The pulwan could see the motionless 
figures of those perched in the branches 
over the throat of the stockade. They 
had their knives ready to cut the rope 
which held the great gate in the air. 

The foremost elephants lurched 
through the narrow passageway into 
the enclosure, and like a flock of blind 
sheep the rest pressed in behind them. 
Already the coolies at the gate had run 
out on the great cross-beam and put 
their knives to the rope. Then one of 
those inexplicable changes happened. 
The rear of the herd wheeled and 
started back, led by the giant tusker 
of the ford. The move was so sudden 
that the coolies seemed paralyzed. 

*‘Cut!’’ cried the head pulwan, as he 
wheeled The Light from the path of 
danger. 

The coolies hacked at the rope, and 
the gate fell with a heavy jar, just 
missing the forehead of a frantic she 
elephant. Four of them were free, 

however, and the prize of the herd was one 
of them. Wild with excitement and chagrin, 
the pulwan turned his willing mount in pursuit 
of the escaping animals. The head nooser 
followed on a rangy and exceedingly swift 
elephant, that soon overtook and passed the 
pulwan, who scowled defiance at the grinning 
nooser. The two were old rivals. 

The forest was narrow here, and pursued 
and pursuers crashed through it at top speed, 
and came out into a great swale as brown and 
level as an oak floor. The three companions 
of the bull, disliking the open, sheered off 
toward the hills on the east, but the big tusker 
himself thudded on, straight ahead, confident 
of his stamina and swiftness. 

The nooser’s long-legged beast was a runner. 
Foot by foot he lessened the gap, moving with 
the smoothness of some monstrous machine. 
As his great bobbing head overlapped the 
tusker’s flank, the nooser spread the loop of 
the rope and held it ready on the right side. 
A long way behind, the pulwan beat The 
Light’s forehead and squirmed with jealousy. 
The nooser and his mount were so expert at 
this dangerous game that the honor of capturing 
the big tusker might well fall to them. 

The wild bull paid no attention to the traitor 
at his side, believing, doubtless, that it was one 
of his companions. When the noose dropped 
down over his head, however, he brushed it 
aside with his trunk and put on a little more 
speed. But he was no match for the rangy 
brute behind him. The noose dropped a second 
time, and almost passed under his tusks before 
he could sweep it away. It caught on one with 
a hard jerk as the nooser drew it suddenly taut. 
Then the temper of the bull flared up, and he 
stopped to give battle. 

The tame elephant was sly and speedy, but 
his courage was not great. He wheeled and 


























started back, but he was a little too slow. The 
massive head of the bull struck his side with 
a crushing impact, and over he went with a 
squeal of fear and pain. The nooser shot to 
the ground and rolled over and over, and the 
bull got his malevolent little eye on him. He 
had been about to gore the prostrate elephant, 
but the smaller figure struck him as better game. 
Uneoiling his trunk, he let out a loud, gusty 
sigh of murderous pleasure and advanced toward 
the nooser. 

‘*Oyee! oyee!’’ shrilled the pulwan, and he 
struck The Light the peculiar blow that meant 
a salute. 

The Light was astonished, but obedient. It 
was not the ordinary rumbling trumpet note 
that he gave,—his: feelings were too worked up 
for that,—but it fulfilled the pulwan’s purpose. 

It seemed to hit the wild bull like an electric 
shock. He halted in-the middle of his stride 
and let out a fanfare that vibrated with anger. 
It announced his readiness to meet any and 
all comers, The Light preferred. He swung 
toward the oncoming elephant and every great 
muscle grew instantly rigid. He recognized 
his challenger at the ford. 

‘*Softly, my pet one,’’ said the pulwan. 
‘*We shall know his strength in a moment.’’ 

The Light knew that as well as his master. 
He dropped to a walk, throwing forward his 
great ears, and coiling up his trunk out of 
harm’s way. He was not deceived when the 
wild tusker backed slowly. That meant the 
preliminary to a charge, just as the suddenly 
erected and stiffened tail was the instant signal 
for the onrush. 

The two broad heads met with a terrific 
smack, and one of the bull’s tusks chipped a 
long splinter of ivory from the right tusk of 
The Light. The jar of the mighty impact 
almost threw the pulwan to the ground. He 
held on with wiry legs and arms as the giant 
pair strained against each other, puffing and 
heaving and thrusting. 

Suddenly the bull disengaged himself and 
gave ground quickly. Before The Light could 
stop in his forward 
lunge, the other drove 
at his shoulder sav- 
agely. The skin 
ripped and a spurt of 
blood stained the em- 
bedded tusk. But the 
roar of The Light 
was one of anger 
rather than pain. 

He swerved and 
broke away. Witha 
new agility he avoid- 
ed the next rush, 
although one of the 
bull’s tusks scraped a 
furrow in his flank. 
By the time the other 
had turned, The 
Light was set. He 
realized that with his 
blunted tusks he was 
no match for the wild 
elephant at the cut- 
and-thrust game. 
The wary, experi- 
enced old wrestler 
was about to play his 
best card. 

The broad, lowered 
forehead must have 
seemed like a confes- 
sion of weakness to 
the bull. He regarded it an instant with sur- 
prise. Then his eyes gleamed wickedly, and 
with a confident rumble he drove at it. 

Just in the nick of time The Light tossed 
his huge head. His thick, stubby tusks passed 
on each side of the wild bull’s baggy throat 
and held it as ina vise. At the same moment 
he threw himself forward, pressing back and 
upward the head of this opponent, whose fore- 
feet trampled uncertainly. 

With a colossal swing The Light endeavored 
to throw the tusker; but when this effort failed, 
he humped his great back and bored in and 
up with every ounce of his tremendous strength, 
till the forefeet of the other swung clear of the 
ground. 

The pulwan thrilled to the heave of the great 
shoulder muscles. 

‘At him, my pet one!’’ he cried, and seizing 
the leathery rim of The Light’s ear, he leaned 
downward and struck the bull’s tender trunk 
with the spike of his ankus. 

Big as he was, the beast winced at the insig- 
nificant blow, and The Light felt that his chance 
had come. With a great dexterous twist and 
heave he actually threw the bull off his balance, 
and a strong thrust with his shoulder did the 
rest. 

The wild tusker fell heavily on his side, and 
The Light, experienced in just such work, 
was upon him instantly with knees and fore- 
head. 

‘*Oyee! That is good!’’ said the nooser. 

He had a bump as big as a hen’s egg on his 
forehead, but his hand was as agile as usual. 
He darted up to the tusker and made his rope 
spin about the great hind legs till in a minute 
they were as if welded together. 

The pulwan looked down upon him con- 
descendingly. 

‘“Thank you, little brother,’’ he said. 
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where sail- 
ing counts,’ 


concluded the man at 
the helm. ‘'Peabody’s boat is just 
as goodas mine. He might justas 
well have had the cup last year 
asnot. But he doesn’t sail her.’’ 
‘*Well, there’s no doubt that you 
sail yours, Mr. Osborne,’’ said a 
voice from one of the prostrate 
figures on the weather gunwale. Mabel and 
Eva and the long-legged, bronzed Willie Osborne 
lay as far to windward as they could cling, 
overlapping each other like a tumbled file of 
domino soldiers. 
Mr. Osborne gave his cheerful smile. 
of wet, isn’t it? Feel cold?’’ 
‘*No-o-0!’’ cried the girls. The Osborne 
boy, who was almost as used to salt water as 
to air, did not even trouble to answer. He was 
absorbed in looking at the other boats that 
followed in their wake. 
‘*Who’s that with Peabody ?’’ he asked. 
‘*John Hawes and Henry Willard, I guess,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘Now there’s something Pea- 
body doesn’t know. He doesn’t know he ought 
to take girls instead of boys for ballast. When 
you’re racing you don’t want anything but live 
ballast,—just one or two small sand-bags,—and 
you don’t want boys. Girls are a lot better.’’ 
‘*Why ?’’ asked Eva and Mabel together. 
‘*Well, they’re quicker; and they’ll do what 
you tell them,’’ said the canny sailor. ‘‘I don’t 
want boys. I have to take Bill, here, or there’d 
betrouble. But he’s the only one. Hard alee!’’ 
The graceful boat circled, came up into the 
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wind, laid her other side to the water, and flew 
off on the opposite tack, as if she herself felt 
the joy of her own ableness and beauty, of the 
skill that managed her, and of the bracing, 
glorious wind and sun and blue water. 

‘*How do you like it?’’ Mabel asked Eva. 

“Oh, it’s perfectly fine!’’ cried Eva, turning 
a sprinkled, radiant face to her friend as they 
scrambled into their places on the other gun- 
wale for the new tack. 

These races were the event of the year in 
the quiet little place. Villagers and summer 
visitors joined in together, and entertained half 
a dozen pretty little pleasure boats for the weekly 
regatta. 


The village doctor, the young rector, the judge 
from New York, the retired merchant from 
Pittsburg, all shared in the good-humored ri- 
valry and excitement. 

Mabel and Eva counted it great good luck to 
be invited to sail in the cup-winner of the pre- 
vious season with the best sailor in the village. 
For Mr. Osborne was the retired captain of a 
coastwise schooner, as well as elder of the 
church and proprietor of a marble-yard. 

Will was looking intently toward the bow. 

‘*What’s the matter, Bill?’’ asked his father. 

**Looks as if the lashing at the foot of the 
sail was beginning to start,’’ said the boy. 

**Didn’t you put a new line on last night as 
I told you to?’’ 

‘No, I forgot all about it,’’ said the boy, 
shame in his voice. 

**Tt’ll lose us headway if you go forwa 
said the skipper. He looked back at the other 
boats. Doctor Peabody’s Crayfish was danger- 
ously near. But the thing had to be attended to. 

‘*Well, go along, then, but be quick about it,’’ 
said Mr. Osborne. 

Will scrambled forward, bending as low as 
possible. ‘‘This line’s just ready to part. 
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piece!’’ he called 
back. 

Mr. Osborne hur- 
riedly rattled in the little locker 
under the stern, and pulled out a 
small reel of line. He glanced 
back. 

The Crayfish was gaining 
steadily upon them. She was 
now hardly three lengths behind. 
Should he leave the tiller for an instant she 
would be certain to pass them. 

‘*Catch!’? he shouted. 

There were sure eyes and steady hands at 
both ends. But in the wind and water are little 
teasing sprites that delight in making mischief. 
A sudden flaw caught the reel, and made the 
Elia M. careen deeply at the same moment. 
Will made a desperate snatch for the reel—and 
the next instant the horrified girls saw him 
floundering in the water as the Ella M. flew 
past him. 

Mr. Osborne was bent over the tiller, with 
the true racing glint in his eyes. Most affec- 
tionate of fathers, he was all sportsman at that 
moment. 

Hastily he sent a coil of rope whirling out to 
his son. 

*‘Get aboard if you can, Bill!’’ he shouted, 
excitedly. ‘‘Can’t stop to pick you up now!’’ 

The girls breathlessly watched Will catch the 
rope and pull himself up to the boat. Stream- 
ing, he clambered over the stern. His father, 
absorbed in bringing the Zila M. round the 
second goal, hardly glanced at him. 

‘*There’s more line in the locker,’’ he said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Just finish 
belaying that throat, can’t 
you??? 

Without a moment’s pause 
Will obeyed. At any other 
time the girls would have 
laughed, but at this tense 
moment everything seemed 
a matter of course. They 
followed Mr. Osborne’s in- 
tent eyes to the pursuing 
boats. Even they could see 
that the Crayfish had gained 
on them perceptibly. 

‘*We’ll beat him yet,’’ said 
Mr. Osborne. ‘‘He can gain 
on me a little before the 
wind, but he can’t do it 
sailing to windward. Hard 
alee !’’ 

There was the usual 
scramble for the windward 
gunwale. 

‘*This will make it a tie 
between you, won’t it?’’ 
said Mabel. 

“Yes, two for him and 
two for me,’’ said Mr. 
Osborne. ‘‘If I get it.’’ 

‘* And if he does, that gives 
him the cup, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*Best three out of five— 
that’s the regulation. But if 
Billy keeps aboard the rest of the trip, maybe 
Peabody’!l have to wait another year.’”__ 

They were beating through the narrows, hard 
on the home-stretch. They could see the eager 
faces of Doctor Peabody and the two boys in 
the Crayfish, and hear faint shouts from the 
club pier as they came through into the inner 
cove. 

‘“*They’re cheering us!’’ exulted Mabel. 
‘They know we’re going to beat !’’ 

It was a close race. Mr. Osborne’s skill 
turned the scale, however. The Hila M. 
rounded the flag-boat three-quarters of a minute 
ahead of the Crayfish. The crew, flushed and 
wet, disembarked in the midst of a chorus of 
congratulations. Every one liked to have Mr. 
Osborne win. With all his enthusiasm for 
racing, he was always generous, fair-minded 
and good-tempered. 

“Oh, think of the next race!’’ cried Mabel. 
‘*That’ll settle who’s to have the cup! Oh, 
you’ll take us for ballast, won’t you, Mr. 
Osborne? Don’t take anybody else !’’ 

‘**No, no, I won’t take anybody else. You’re 
good mascots,’’ the radiant victor reassured her. 
‘*One of you if the wind’s light, and two if it’s 
fresh. Will that do?’’ 

It would do, they assured him with effusive- 
ness, and went home to chatter about the com- 
ing race most of the time for the intervening 
week. They crowed unmercifully over Mabel’s 
cousin Roger. 

‘*You can sail in the Tub, Roger !’’ they said 
‘*You can drive all before you!’’ 

The family cracked many jokes about enter- 
ing the clumsy little Tub for the race. One 
evening Uncle Edwin announced: 

‘*John Borgen’s boy and another wharf-rat 
asked me if they might sail the Tub in the 
regatta Saturday.’’ 

“Of course you said no,’’ said Mrs. Wareham. 





‘*T should be mortified to have the old thing 
appear.’’ 

‘*T said yes,’’? said Mr. Wareham. ‘‘Why 
not? ‘There are few enough, and she makes 
one more.’’ 

‘*Edwin!’’ cried his wife. 

The family, however, applauded loudly. 

‘*There’s no chance for Mr. Osborne or Doctor 
Peabody now!’’ they cried. ‘‘The Tub will 
take the cup!’’ 

‘*But poor Roger !’’ said Mabel and Eva. 

‘*By the way,’’ said Roger, carelessly, ‘‘I’m 
going to sail Saturday with Doctor Peabody. 
Everybody’s saying he’s going to get the cup 
away from Osborne.’’ 

Mabel and Eva spent much energy in imagin- 
ing the dreadful possibility of a light breeze on 
Saturday. If only one of them were to go, it 
must be Eva, all the family agreed. But Eva 
viewed that idea almost as reluctantly as Mabel 
herself. 

They rushed to the window Saturday morning 
in their nightgowns. 

**O good!’’ they shrieked, 

‘‘What is it now?’’ called Aunt Esther’s 
voice from the next room. 

**O the wind, the splendid wind!’’ cried the 
joyful pair. 

‘*Mercy !’’ cried the pretty, gentle voice. 
‘*You aren’t thinking of going sailing in this 
wind, are you? Eleanor, you won’t let them, 
will you?’’ 

The two gasped, and waited trembling for 
the answer. This was a peril they had not 
thought of. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Mrs. Wareham, from across the 
hall, ‘‘I suppose I shall have to. They’re 
going with Mr. Osborne, you know. They’re 
perfectly safe with him.’’ 

The girls hugged each other in ecstasy. The 
morning passed somehow. At one o’clock they 
were hurrying down to the club pier. Mr. 
Osborne was putting the finishing touches on 
his reef when they came. 

‘*‘What! You herealready! Why, I haven’t 
had dinner yet,’’ he said. ‘*We don’t begin 
till two o’clock, you know.’’ 

“Oh, yes, we know!’ they cried. ‘We 
came early to—to—look at the boats. We don’t 
mind waiting.’’ 

Mr. Osborne’s eyes twinkled. 

‘*You’re all right. Good ballast! I’ll be 
down pretty quick, and we’ll go out and see 
how the sailing is. Good racing breeze, isn’t 
it???’ 

There certainly was a fine, strong wind. 
Even the sheltered little coves were covered 
with whitecaps; and a boat with a double reef 
tipped laboriously under her scrap of sail. The 
wind seemed to freshen all the time, too. When 
Mr. Osborne returned, he sniffed it like the old 
war-horse he was. 

‘*About half a gale!’? he said. ‘Wonder 
who’ ll be sailing Johnny Bellows’s boat to-day. 
He’ ll have a toothache, I guess.’’ 

Mabel laughed. 

“Mr. Bellows always wins in a drifting 
match,’’ she explained to Eva, ‘‘but when it’s 
a real racing day, he stays at home.’’ 

The girls watched with deep interest all the 
last preparations: the bailing out of the tea- 
spoonful of water in the Ella M.’s stanch little 
hold; the adjusting of the exact number of 
ounces of sand-bag to suit Mr. Osborne; the 
attaching of the big black ‘‘4’’ that should 
identify the boat to the watchers on shore; 
and the raising of the sail. When the girls 
tripped into the boat, they were already so 
keyed to the racing spirit that Eva immediately 
lay down on the gunwale, as she had learned 
to do in the first race. Mabel and the two 
Osbornes laughed together. 

‘*You’re all right,’’ said the captain. ‘‘You 
don’t need to do that yet, though. The other 
boats haven’t got their sails up.’’ 

It was thrilling, just this preliminary net 
ding about, trying first one tack, then another. 
The Ella M. bent joyously far over—so far 
that Eva squealed a little, and was laughed at 
again. 

“You can’t upset, sailing on the wind,’’ 
Mabel told her. ‘‘It’s when you’re on an even 
keel, going before the wind, that the danger 
comes. When the boat tips, you can be sure 
you’re safe.’’ 

‘Oh, I know,”’ said Eva, “‘only it surprises 
me when she goes down like that and the water 
almost comes over the edge.’’ 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if we shipped a little 
before we get through,’’ said Mr. Osborne. 
‘“There’s more wind in the other cove. There’!l 
likely be some that will ship considerable,’’ he 
added, half to himself. 

‘*Do you think there’ll be some upsets, Mr. 
Osborne?’’ said Mabel, eagerly. Upsets were 
not dangerous in the little coves, and they cer- 
tainly added a great deal to the excitement of a 
race. 

**T shouldn’t be at all surprised,’’ said Mr. 
Osborne. 

**O jolly !’’ exulted the girls. 

Trideed, it bade fair to be a glorious race. 
The little fleet was the prettiest sight in the 
world. The boats seemed alive, dipping and 
courtesying as they scudded about the cove. The 
brilliant sunshine, the whitecapped water, the 
rushing, reckless wind, all seemed laughin 
together, and joining in the stirring pleasure 0! 
the race. 

From the pier came the sound of the judges’ 
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horn. It was time to begin! The boats circled, 
dipped, turned, and passed between the flag- 
boat and the pier. 

‘“‘There goes the Tub!’’ cried Eva, as the 
little old boat, with four urchins on board, 
Jumbered past the flag, like a caricature of the 
rest of the fleet. . 

‘*She’s like the clown at the circus !’’ laughed 
Mabel. 

The girls waved gaily to Aunt Esther and 
Uncle Edwin, watching in the throng on the 
shore. Half the village was there. Most of 
the summer people, however, were at the 
tennis club grounds on Will’s Point, where 
they could see both coves. 

‘‘Now you’d better lie down,’’ said the 
skipper. 

With the promptness of soldiers Mabel and 
Eva and Will dropped on the gunwale, taking 
care that they should be able to see every- 
thing. 

As the Ella M. made her bow to the judges, 
there was a cheer from the pier. 

‘“‘Go it, Osborne!’’ cried the crowd. 

‘*We’re off!’’ said Mr. Osborne; and their 
spirits strained forward with the flying boat. 

‘‘There comes the Crayfish, right behind us 
again,’’ said the Osborne boy. 

The two boats were, indeed, very evenly 
matched. As they scudded along, the distance 
between them seemed to the six eager eyes on 
the gunwale of the Ella M. not to vary an 
arm’s length during the first stretch of the 
course. They went about the flag-buoy off 
Cow Neck at precisely the interval at which 
they had passed the judges. Then they settled 
down to beat through the narrows. 

‘*Here’s where we gain on him,’’ said Mr. 
Osborne. 

He was right, as usual. When they came 
out into Gull Cove the Crayfish had fallen 
behind perceptibly. The other boats were so 
far in the rear that only their sails showed 
above the point of land that separated the coves. 

In Gull Cove they caught the wind more 
strongly, as Mr. Osborne had promised. The 
Ella M.’s boom splashed up the spray glori- 
ously ; and from time to time her lee gunwale, 
far below the prostrate figures to windward, 
took in sips of salt water for Will Osborne to 
bail out hastily. 

Eva watched the lee gunwale, with the water 
streaming over it. 

“Tt seems as if we’d have to go over,’’ she 
said. 

She was interrupted by a sudden shout from 
Will Osborne : 

‘*There he goes! 
lows’s boat!’” 

They all turned and looked toward the little 
fleet in the other cove. One of the five sails 
was sinking lower and lower. Slowly, as a 
wounded bird settles, the white sail sank and 
disappeared. Number 5 was out of the race. 

‘Gracious !’’ said Eva. ‘*What will become 
of the people on board ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, one of the other boats will take them 
off,’’ said Mr, Osborne. 

‘*There goes Sanders now,’’ said Will Os- 
borne, 

They saw the sail with the big 3 go up to 
where 5 had disappeared. 

‘*That puts him out,’’ chuckled Will Osborne. 

‘*Why ?”? asked Eva. 

‘*Because it changes his ballast,’’ said the 
boy. ‘*You can’t take on ballast or put it off 
in a race.’? 

‘*How did they capsize, anyway, I wonder ?’’ 
said Mabel. 

‘*Caught his sheet on the flag-stake, I guess,’’ 
said Mr. Osborne. 

The Ella M. made a sudden deep careen, and 
shipped a big gulp of water. 

‘*Goodness!’? said Eva. 
we’d go over, ourselves.’’ 

‘I know,”’ said Mabel, ‘‘but we can’t. We 
might, going before the wind, if we should 
jibe. But beating like this you simply can’t, 
you know.’ 

A far-away cheering made them turn to the 
tennis club grounds, where they could see a 
group of people watching. They waved a 
hasty salute. But the race was too absorbing 
to let them think of anything else for more 
than a moment. 

They were fast nearing the third flag; and 
their eyes turned now to the goal, now to 
the Peabody boat. The Ella M. seemed to 
catch the tense spirit of the race. Faster and 
faster she scudded, as they caught the rattling 
wind that swept from off the bay outside. Will 
bailed furiously, but the water seemed to gather 
a little in spite of him. 

‘‘My, this wind is flawy !’’ said Mr. Osborne. 
‘Hello! There comes a big one! Look out, 
now, for a tip!’ 

There was a tip, indeed. The gust caught 
the Ella M. and bent her like a reed. Down, 
down went the boom. The mast lay over, 
lower and lower. The lee side scooped far into 
the water. 

_Will scrambled like a terrier for the weather 
side. Mr. Osborne hastily let off the sail, and 
pulled himself to windward. Mabel drew 
farther up on the gunwale as the boat dipped 
—dipped. Eva, the landlubber, did not move. 
She knew it would stop in a moment. 

The Ella M. gave no warning. She did it 
stacefully, as she did everything, so gracefully, 
80 gently, that Mabel’s skirts were hardly wet 
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when she clambered up on the side of the boat, 
and pulled the drenched and gasping Eva up 
after her. 

‘* Why! Why!’’ sputtered Eva, as much 
dashed in mind as in body. ‘‘Why, we’ve 
capsized !’’ 

Even then, when the Ella M. lay prostrate, 
with her four occupants perched like gulls on 
her hull and the race lost, the salt-water birds 
could laugh at the landlubber. 

‘*You’re all right, girls; she won’t sink,’’ 
said Mr. Osborne. 

They heard the excited cries from the tennis- 
courts. Then they turned at a shout from 
nearer by. 

‘‘Say, you’re a good one!’’ called Doctor 
Peabody. ‘‘Why couldn’t you upset in the 
other cove, when there was somebody else 
around? Now I suppose I’ve got to pick you 
up, and put myself out of the race!’’ 

‘*Too bad, Peabody!’’ called back Mr. 
Osborne, cheerfully. ‘‘Only chance you had 
to beat, with me out of the race! Guess you’ll 
have to stand it, though. I’ve got ladies 
aboard. ’” 

Roger helped his cousin and her friend to 
scramble off the slippery, curving side of the 
Ella M. into the Crayfish. 

**You’re a nice lot!’’ he said. ‘‘Kept your- 
selves pretty dry, and tipped Eva in all over!’’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you climb up, like Mabel?’’ 
asked Will Osborne. 

‘*Why,’’ explained poor Eva, wringing the 
water out of her skirt, ‘you all said we couldn’t 
upset. And I was so busy watching the boat 
that I didn’t notice what the rest did.’’ 

There was a general clamor on the shore 





when the Crayfish came in, towing the capsized 
and ignominious Elia M., and bearing the 
shipwrecked party. 

“Mr. Osborne, of all people, to upset!’’ was 
the general exclamation. 

When Roger came home to announce the 
result of the race to the dry-clad and clam- 
orous Eva and Mabel, he was seized upon 
vehemently. 

‘*Was it that horrid Mr. Smithson?’’ they 
cried. 

‘*No,’’ said Roger. 

‘“‘What! Why, his boat is best, after the 
Ella M. and the Crayfish!’’ 

‘*He upset,’’ said Roger. 

‘*What!’’ they shrieked. 

‘*Who did win, then?’’ cried Mabel. 

**Guess ? 

‘*It must have been the Jessamy !’’ 

"No p? 

‘“‘Why, that’s all there were, with Mr. San- 
ders out of the race!’’ 

‘*No,”’? said Roger. ‘‘Let me remind you 
that there were seven entered.’’ 

“Why! Why, Roger! Oh, you are just 
joking! It never was —’’ 

“Yes, it was,’’ said Roger. 
Tub.’’ 

A wide-eyed audience stared at him, incred- 
ulous. 

‘*Peabody and Sanders were ruled out,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and every other boat upset. The Tub 
was the only one that finished the course. She 
started with a double reef, because they knew 
she’d burst if they went single-reefed ; and the 
wind came up so that not another one came 


through at all.’’ 
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“WE PREPARE OURSELVES FOR SUDDEN DEEDS BY THE REITERATED CHOICE 
OF GOOD OR EVIL, WHICH GRADUALLY DETERMINES CHARACTER.” 


[ was while I was teaching my first 
I school, down in Pike County, on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi, that I 

first read George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola.’’ 

The wide bottom-land between Rockport and 
the river was full of malaria. The community, 
as well as the environment, was strange to me; 
and I was fresh from the normal school, and 
only half-way through its course. This first 
experience in teaching was to me of absorbing 
interest. I was busy with my school work 
night and day, trying to put into practise my 
normal-school theories of education, and wres- 
tling with new problems of school management 
and government. But I was only seventeen 
years old, and there were between times when 
I was dreadfully homesick. ‘Then I read with 
all my might, or wandered over the hills with 
a small hammer and a copy of Dana’s text- 
book in geology. 

Books were not plentiful, and no great choice 
was offered. But I had ‘‘Romola’’ with me, 
in the cheap ‘* Lakeside’’ or ‘‘Seaside’’ edition. 
That I had determined to read, chiefly because 
our Professor Cook had said it was the greatest 
novel he had ever read. 

Under all these circumstances the book ap- 
pealed to me with double power; and my in- 
terest in the story rose to its height at that 
turning-point in Tito’s career where he was 
suddenly confronted by his foster-father, and in 
a moment had disowned their relationship. 

‘*Tito was experiencing that inexorable law 
of human souls that we prepare ourselves for 
sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or 
evil, which gradually determines character.’’ 
That is the author’s commentary on the inci- 
dent. For the young schoolmaster who read it 
then, the commentary clinched the meaning of 
the passage. Here was a story, read for recre- 
ation, which struck deep into the vital problem 
of education. And that first impression of the 
value of George Eliot’s insight into Tito’s 
course of life continues as a firm conviction to 
this day. 


What Education Does. 


UR professional students of pedagogy 
have discussed for a long time the ques- 
tion whether the training got from one 

study helps the student in his other studies; 
or whether the training got in a school exer- 
cise helps the student in activities of other 
kinds, out of school and after school-days are 
over. 

There are those who will say with emphasis 





that arithmetic and geometry help only in 
dealing with arithmetical and geometrical ques- 
tions; and the passing of examinations helps 
only in the passing of other examinations of 
the same kind. 

To this view one of my psychologist friends 
makes this objection, that if we cannot gain 
from our experience in one situation the ability 
to act well in a different situation, then there 
is no such thing as education. For exactly the 
same situation never returns. In all education 
we are preparing to act under the circumstances 
of the future, and those circumstances can never 
be foreseen. 


The Emergency Comes. 


i thinking. Every schoolboy and every 
* schoolgirl is in training for a life that 
they have never seen and that their teachers 
have never seen. 

And the way in which they are educated 
here and now, in these familiar scenes, will 
very largely determine how they will acquit 
themselves then and there in that ‘‘adventure 
strange and new.’’ 

It happens with the most of us, to be sure, 
that the future, when we come to it, does not 
seem strange and new. The most of it has a 
familiar look. Sometimes it seems monotonous, 
because the change it offers is so slight from 
day to day. 

But now and again the change is great and 
sudden, and all unexpectedly we find ourselves 
facing some great emergency. 

An emergency would not be an emergency if 
it were a thing expected. It comes from a 
direction we were not thinking of and takes us 
in a way we had not imagined. It is so differ- 
ent from expected things that we could not have 
made special preparation for it. Yet we must 
be preyared for it, in a way, or we go down 
before it. 

The kind of preparation that renders us most 
likely to stand fast in the evil hour or do on the 
instant the thing that needs the doing is the 
preparation that has made us generally sound in 
heart and in intelligence. 

It is such training that we all need in view 
of the emergencies which may be in store for 
us—the training which shall make us alert to 
see what is going on about us, ready to call 
up from our past experience whatever may 
best serve the present need, clear-headed to 
think forward from this present need to that 
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purpose to grip the right course hard and fast, 
without uncertain parleying with the wrong. 

These things are not so hard to say as they 
are to live up to when the time comes. It is 
disconcerting to be taken off our guard in the 
way that live and healthy emergencies delight 
todo. We brace against an east wind, and the 
gust comes from the west. We guard against 
the thief in the night, and lose our property by 
fire. We make ourselves strong against adver- 
sity, only to find ourselves undermined by our 
prosperity. 


On What Success Hinges. 
VERY day brings its string of little 
EF emergencies. Then the great occasion 
breaks upon us out of a clear sky, 
and at a time when we thought not of it we 


| find ourselves faced with issues of life and 
| death, and the crowning opportunity of all our 
|earthly career has quickly passed before our 


blinking eyes. 

These emergencies are to real life what ex- 
aminations are to the life at school. They test 
our real attainments in a way that school ex- 
aminations can only faintly imitate. They are 
themselves a part of education, and the man 
who has come through any one of them with 
credit is better trained for any others that may 
follow. And then some of them prove to be 
the turning-points of life, the great landmarks 
in the geography of our characters. 

So I like to think that even those parts of 
education that seem to have most of the dead 
level in them are parts in which we are making 
ready for some stirring and perhaps dangerous 
passage in our spiritual progress, as those long, 
slow, stifling afternoons in August, when the 
whole world seems to have stopped and all 
interest in life to have fallen flat, are times 
when our fruits are ripening merrily, and when 
the sap-wood of our trees is hardening into firm- 
grained wood for our use in time of need. 

The kind of education that this article has in 
view is not merely the systematic training of 
the schools, but quite as much that larger edu- 
cation which each person manages to get for 
himself out of all the varieil experience of his 
life. 

In great measure your success will hinge 
upon the thoroughness with which you turn 
the ordinary and commonplace routine of your 
lives into a widened and compacted education. 
You are likely to find use for all the steadiness 
and resource that you can gain from staying by 
the dull monotonies and drudgeries. The kind 
of massive steadfastness that long patience in 
these things can give may not unlikely be the 
very quality that will carry you through when 
the storm breaks over you or when some sudden 
elevation threatens to turn your head. 

It is good to see how some men have met 
their emergeficies. At the stroke of their great 
hour they have been found at their post. The 
unexpected need has called forth powers and a 
spirit within them which no one had ever 
known them to possess, and which they them- 
selves had hardly guessed. 

When that danger or temptation or perplexity, 
or whatever tide it may have been in their 
affairs, has been safely passed, they have stood 
out before their fellows as different men, differ- 
ent not only in public estimation, but different 
also in fact. Old things have passed away for 
them, and they have taken a new place in the 
world’s affairs. 

One of the most interesting and far-reaching 
changes of this sort that I have ever seen was 
that which took place in and about San Fran- 
cisco in the month of April, 1906. On the 
night of Tuesday, the 17th, men went to their 
rest with no thought that their world next day 
would be other than it had been. They were 
on the last edge of an era, and a new age was 
overshadowing them, but there was still no 
sign. Those who were up early on the bright 
morning of the 18th saw the new day dawn at 
five o’clock, and it was as other days. Twenty 
minutes later the earthquake had done its work 
and the fires of the great conflagration were 
kindled. 


Examples From the Earthquake. 


SVEN then it was hard to realize how 
E great the change was to be. For my 

own part, after the house I was in 
at Berkeley had ceased to rock, and I could 
make my way to the window, I looked out 
upon a world that gave no hint of change. 
The tallest business house in the town was 
in plain sight, and it showed no trace of 
the shock. Afterward it became known that 
the architect of that block had been criticized 
for using so much steel in its construction, and 
he had replied that he was building for earth- 
quakes, 

The sight of it was reassuring on that earth- 
quake morning, and I returned to bed and went 
to sleep. 

The story has often been told of the way the 
people of San Francisco met the disaster, with 
all the mounting horror of the days that fol- 
lowed the shock. 

We at Berkeley could watch the fire from a 
safe distance. But the work of the hour on our 
eastern side of the bay was to care for the refu- 
gees, who soon came to us in a steady stream. 


which follows close upon its heels, and sure in | It was in this work that the character of many 














men was revealed, and that revelation, for the 
most part, was one that it was good to see. 

Men who had had little experience in admin- 
istrative affairs and none at all in measures of 
public relief took up the new work without 
hesitation, and carried it forward with aston- 
ishing directness and vigor. A gentle-spirited 
clergyman led the relief organization, under all 
manner of stress and strain, and brought its 
several parts into effective codperation. Other 
ministers and college professors and teachers, 
business men and students, and women from 
sheltered homes took each a share of the task, 
organized forces of volunteer assistants, learned 
a thousand new things in a day, and turned 
the new knowledge all to immediate use. 

One university instructor, finding nothing of 
greater urgency to do, established himself as 
doorkeeper at the central committee’s office, 
and so relieved the pressure from an excited 
crowd which had interfered with the despatch 
of business. 

Another instructor was placed in charge of a 
storehouse of supplies. Working eighteen and 
twenty hours a day, with a group of helpers, 
he arranged without delay for the quick and 
orderly reception and distribution of the neces- 
saries of life. 

A judge of the Superior Court enlisted a force 
of volunteer watchmen, and under his direction 
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men patrolled the streets, under arms, keeping 
effective guard over their own homes and those 
of their neighbors. 

Public kitchens and hospitals quickly ap- 
peared. Sewing societies, dormitories, sanitary 
provisions, a depot for the issuance of clothing, 
and all other institutions that the times de- 
manded, came into existence with the least pos- 
sible delay, all backed by an improvised but 
perfectly organized system of finance. 

It was an inspiriting thing to see such an 
organization spring into being within a single 
day and grapple with its unprecedented work ; 
and then to see that organization shifted and 
transformed from time to time, as new needs 
arose, but without interruption of the work it 
was set to do. 

Here were men trained for other pursuits and 
for a great variety of pursuits, who, under stress 
of sudden calamity, gathered up their powers 
with all the determination they could summon, 
and concentrated them on the work that the 
hour demanded. 

On both sides of the bay the great emergency 
was met and passed. On the whole, it was 
met well, surprisingly well; and those who 
came through the strain and struggle and the 
trial by fire are going forward with greater 
strength and confidence into whatever new days 
the future may bring. 





HEN Sarah woke at six o’clock the next 
Vy morning the faint gray of the winter 
sunrise was in the sky. She opened 
her eyes drowsily, trying to account for the 
heavy depression which seemed to weigh her 
down. Then, when her outstretched arms found 
no sturdy little figure beside her, and a glance 
across the room showed the smooth, unopened 
trundle-bed, she remembered suddenly all that 
had happened on that sad yesterday. Her 
father was gone, and Albert and the twins, 
and there was no telling how long she would 
be allowed to stay in the farmhouse. She real- 
ized how impossible it would be for a little girl 
—in the gray dawn Sarah felt very small and 
young—to hold out long against so determined 
a man as Daniel Swartz. She turned her face 
deeper into the pillow. 

Then, suddenly, a soft sound recalled her to 
herself. It was the whinnying of Dan and 
Bill, calling for their breakfast, already long 
overdue. And the cows must be fed and milked, 
and the chickens must have their warm mash. 
Sarah was upon her feet in an instant. She 
was not quite alone so long as these helpless 
creatures depended upon her. 

An hour later she drove out of the yard on 
her way to the creamery. With activity, ambi- 
tion had returned; she began even to hope that 
her uncle might be persuaded to let her stay. 
The sun had risen clear and bright, and all the 
cheerfulness ot Sarah’s disposition responded 
to it. 

She eile, as she drove along the frozen 
roads, whether it would not be possible to add 
a third cow to her dairy; and she could keep 
more chickens. Her father had taught her how 
to look after them—their hens always laid better 
than Aunt Eliza’s. And if the chickens did 
well, and if Ebert would put out the crops for 
her,—poor Sarah meant to go ahead just as if 
her uncle had not said that he would farm,— 
and if the children were allowed to come back, 
and then if William came home — She knew 
in the bottom of her heart that they were air- 
castles, but she found them pleasant abiding- 
places. 

The men, waiting in line at the creamery, 
called to her kindly, all but Jacob Kalb, whose 
wagon was third from the delivery door. 

Henry Ebert was at that moment chirruping 
to his horse to move into place before the 
door. 

‘Sarah !’’ he called. ‘‘Wait once, I move a 
little piece back, and you can come in first.’’ 

Jacob Kalb approved of no such chivalrous 
impulses. 

‘*Those that come first should have first 
place!’’ he growled. ‘‘I can’t wait all day.’’ 

But the men only laughed. None of them 
liked Jacob Kalb. 

Sarah swung Dan into line before the door. 
A week before she would have called out, 

“Jacob Calf, 
He likes to blagf!” 
**blaff’’ being the Pennsylvania German word 
for bark, but now she sternly checked her poetic 
fancies. Sarah had made up her mind to be 
very politic. But she could not repress a smile 
of satisfaction over her brilliant combination of 
Pennsylvania German and English. 

Jacob saw the smile and watched her, scowl- 
ing. It irritated him to see her there, business- 
like and cheerful, and it did not give him any 
pleasure to hear a neighbor call to her that he 
would stop for her milk-can the next morning. 
Sarah shouted back her thanks. 

Ebert consented willingly to put out the 
crops. He had a great admiration for smart 
little Sarah. 

‘*Next week I begin to plow,’’ he promised. 

Then Sarah slapped the lines on Dan’s back 





and was off. There was plenty to do at home 
—the house to put in order, several hens to set, 
and some baking to be done. As she drew near 
the farm she became apprehensive. Suppose 
her Uncle Daniel should have taken possession 
while she was away! She had locked the door, 
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but the fastenings of the windows were not 
very secure. And to whom, in such a case, 
should she go? Not to any of the farmers 
round about; they were poor and had many 
children. 

She could not take. Uncle Daniel’s charity, 
—she knew that no matter how hard she worked 
he would still consider it charity,—and she 
could not live with Aunt Mena, who had the 
twins. She thought vaguely of going with her 
trouble to Miss Miflin; but Miss Miflin had no 
home. 

But there was no sign of any alien presence 
as she drove up the lane. The cat sat comfort- 
ably on the door-step, a sure sign that there 
were no strangers about. She stopped thank- 
fully to pat him before she fitted the key into 
the lock. 

‘*You poor Tommy, where would you go if 
Sarah went away ?’’ 

Still talking to the cat, she pushed: open the 
door. Then she stood still, as if she were 
turned to stone. 


Within, all was confusion. She did not see 








that it was the sort of confusion which could 
be created in a few minutes and as quickly 
straightened out. 

Immediately in front of the door the old settle 
had been turned over on its stately back, and 
the chairs were piled high on the table in a 
sort of barricade. - 

Sarah’s first thought was of thieves. Then 
she realized that she was looking straight into 
the barrel of a shotgun. 

It made no difference that it was the same 
broken gun which she had carried up-stairs 
with her the night before, and that she knew 
it would not shoot. She was so terrified at 
first that she quite lost the power of speech. 
She leaned, weak and faint, against the 
door-post, and presently demanded who was 
there. 

Two voices answered her: 

‘‘Hands up!’’ 

Then Sarah rushed forward. 

‘*Ellen Louisa!’’ she cried. 
Ellen !’’ 

The twins had been carried to Aunt Mena’s 
and put to bed without waking. Then Aunt 
Mena had sat down before the kitchen fire to 
explain to her husband why she had brought 
them home. 

‘*Daniel, he says I shall take them. He 
takes the farm, and he will pay me each week 
a dollar for Ellie and Weezy. He has to, or I 
will not keep them. And I get my share of 
pop’s and mom’s things what Ellie had, too. 
They won’t do these children no good. But 
I will not manage Ellie and Weezy like him. 
He is too cross. I will first tame them. But 
he is not cross to Albert. Now these twins 
shall do for a few days what they want. They 
dare go to school this year and next yet, then 
they must stop.’’ 

In the morning Aunt Mena began her process 
of taming, which would undoubtedly have 
proved successful with persons more amenable 
than the twins. In the first place, she let them 


** Louisa 


“1 SOUGHT I WOULD 
COME ONCE HOME,” 
SAID ALBERT, “SO! 

RUNNED OFF." 







sleep as long as they liked. When Ellen Louisa 
woke, she saw by the century-old clock, ticking 
on the high chest of drawers, that it was seven 
o’clock. She nudged Louisa Ellen, who scram- 
bled out of bed. 

‘‘We must hurry,’’ she admonished, ‘‘or we 
will be late to —’’ 

At that moment Louisa Ellen, instead of rolling 
out of a low trundle bed, fell with a loud thump 
from the high four-poster. She realized that 
they were not at home. Then upon them both 
dawned the recollection of the night before, and 
the weary days before that. 

**P-pop, he wouldn’t like it that we were 
here,’’ said Louisa Ellen. ‘‘He said we should 
stay always by Sarah.’’ 

Ellen Louisa did not answer, but began 
to put on her shoes and stockings with light- 
ning speed. The twins never wasted many 
words. 

As soon as Aunt Mena heard them stirring 
about she came to the foot of the steps. 

‘*Wee-zy |’? she called. ‘‘El-lie! Breakfast !’’ 

*‘Our names —’’ began Ellen Louisa, shrilly ; 
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then she was stopped by Louisa Ellen’s hand 


on her mouth. 
‘*Don’t make her mad over us,’”’ 





advised 
Louisa Ellen. ‘‘She might pen us up.’’ 

**We will go to school,’’ said Ellen Louisa. 
‘*Then we will go home to dinner. Pop 
wouldn’t like it if we weren’t in school.’’ 

But Aunt Mena did not approve. 

‘*In a couple of days you shall go again in 
the school. But you are not going any more 
in the Spring Grove school. It is not any 
more your distri 

‘‘N-not to Miss Miflin!’’ 
Louisa. 

‘*No, you are no more in Miss Miflin’s 
distri ” 

‘*B-but —’’ Ellen Louisa felt her braid of 
black hair sharply tweaked. Louisa Ellen was 
a shade thinner than Ellen Louisa, and a trifle 
quicker-witted. 

‘*You didn’t have to tell Aunt Mena right 
out that we were going home,’’ she said, when 
they had finished their breakfast. ‘‘Now come 
ag 

The coast was at that moment perfectly 
clear. Aunt Mena was in the cellar, getting 
the cream ready to churn, and Aunt Mena’s 
husband was in a distant field, plowing. The 
twins seized caps and shawls and fied. 

Ellen Louisa made for the highroad. 

‘‘What have you for!’’ cried Louisa Ellen. 
‘*That way she will look for us. We go this 
way to the Springtown road. Come on.’’ 

Ten minutes later, when Aunt Mena came 
to the door, they were not in sight. Aunt 
Mena was not much troubled. She did not 
know that Sarah had been allowed to stay in 
the farmhouse. 

‘*Pooh, they will go to Daniel, and he will 
fetch them home, or I will fetch them home. 
It is all one.’’ 

And Aunt Mena went back to her work. 

The twins had a ride in a farmer’s cart, 
which brought them to the foot of the lane. 
Realizing that they were too late for school, 
they decided to go home until the afternoon 
session. 

Then Sarah would write a note of expla- 
nation to Miss Miflin. To the twins Sarah’s 
notes were as all-powerful as Aladdin’s lamp. 
To Miss Miflin they were sources of both mirth 
and grief. She laughed because they were so 
irresistibly funny, and then she almost cried 
because they reminded her of plans and hopes 
which had once been dear to her heart, but which 
had been ended forever by misunderstanding 
and resentment. 

“Dear Teacher,” Sarah wrote. ‘Please excuse 
the zwillings [there were times in the stress of 
hasty composition when English words eluded 
Sarah’s grasp as they eluded Jacob Kalb’s] for 
being late. They cannot come now so early like 
ai while they must help a little in the morn- 

ing. Their father, Sarah Wenner.” 

Sarah considered that the signature was a 
happy combination of the respect due to 
fathers and the sign of her stewardship of his 
affairs. 

Sometimes Miss Miflin started to go to see 
little Sarah, who had been the best and brightest 
pupil she had ever had, but she never got quite 
to the house. She blamed herself for William’s 
going away, and she thought that they might 
blame her, too. So she turned back. 

The twins were not at all alarmed by the 
closed house. Sarah always drove to the 
creamery. They did not realize that Albert 
had been taken away, and supposed that he 
had gone with her, since they were not there 
to look after him. Prying open the cellar door, 
which was fastened by a loose bar, which could 
be moved from the outside, they were soon in 
the house. They were wild with delight over 
their escape. 

“Tet us get ready for Aunt Mena if she 
comes,’’ proposed Louisa Ellen. ‘‘Let us build 
such a fort.’’ 

It was ‘‘such a fort’? which had frightened 
Sarah. Now the twins flung themselves upon 
her. They had run off; they had come home; 
they were not going to school till afternoon; 
they—but where was Albert? 

‘*He is by Uncle Daniel,’’ answered Sarah, 
slowly. 

‘*Then we will fetch him.’’ The twins 
made a dash for the door, but Sarah held them 
back. 

‘*No,’”’? she said, ‘‘Uncle Daniel will keep 
Albert by him. And perhaps Aunt Mena will 
fetch you again, and perhaps Uncle Daniel 
will take the farm away from us, and perhaps 
we cannot be any more together.’’ 

The twins were amazed and bewildered. 
Sarah’s solemnity worried them more than the 
catalogue of evils. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ they asked. 

‘*You can learn your lessons and say them 
to me, and you can sew your patchwork and 
be quiet and smart.’’ 

All the rest of the morning and all the after- 
noon there was quiet such as the farmhouse 
had never known when a twin was within it 
and awake. Dinner was eaten almost in 
silence, and then Sarah, locking the door 
behind her, and with many long glances over 
the fields and road, went out to feed the 
stock. 

She fancied that she saw a little face pressed 
to the kitchen window of the Swartz farmhouse, 
far away across the brown fields, but she could 
not be sure. Albert was so little; he had 
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learned to be fond of Uncle Daniel, who was 
constantly giving him presents of candy and 
peanuts. 

It would be easy enough, Sarah thought, for 
them to keep him there. : 

It was almost supper-time, and the early 
dusk was falling when the twins were ready 
to recite their lessons. It is safé to say that 
never, even in Pennsylvania Germandom, was 
there a class like this which Sarah held. For- 
tunately, the twins were good arithmeticians, 
for Sarah could not have corrected their mis- 
takes; she had been too long away from 
school for that. The twins never guessed that 
when she insisted upon a careful explanation 
of each simple process, she was learning from 
them. 

They had not heard as yet Miss Miflin’s care- 
ful pronunciation of the words of the spelling 
lesson, so when Sarah said ‘‘ walley’”’ or 
‘‘saw,’? they answered at once ‘‘y-a-l-l-e-y,’’ 
or ‘‘t-h-a-w,’’ never dreaming that Sarah’s 
speech embodied all the mistakes which Miss 
Miflin tried to correct. 

When it came to the geography lesson, Sarah 
shone. 

The twins had not had the advantage of 
hearing their father and William speculate about 
strange and distant lands; they had a certain 
amount of book knowledge, but no imagination 
to enliven it. 

‘‘How wide is the Amazon River at its 
mouth ?’”’ asked Sarah. 

‘*Two hundred miles,’’ answered the twins, 
glibly. 

‘*How wide is that?’’ 

Louisa Ellen responded. To her a river was 
a line on a map. She would make this river 
wide enough even to suit Sarah. 

‘*About as wide as the coal-bucket,’’ an- 
swered Louisa Ellen. 

At that moment, before Sarah had time to 
explain to Louisa Ellen the extraordinary dul- 
ness of her mind, the latch of the door was 
lifted softly and allowed to drop. 

“Tt is Aunt Mena,’’ said the twins, to- 
gether. 

Sarah motioned them to the settle. 

“Sit there till I tell you to get up,’’ she 
commanded. ‘‘I will go up to the window 
and look down.”’ 

The twins held each other’s hands in fright. 
Was Jacob Kalb coming again to carry them 
out? 

‘*Aunt Mena couldn’t fetch us alone,’’ said 
Ellen Louisa. 

‘Then they started up in fright, thinking that 
Sarah was falling down-stairs. She righted 
herself immediately, at the bottom, and rushed 
past them to fling wide the door. 

A tiny figure stood without. 

**T sought I would come once home,’’ said 
Albert, ‘‘so I runned off.’’ 

Speech suddenly became impossible as Albert 
found himself almost smothered under a multi- 
tude of caresses. 

When they let him go, he drew a sticky 
package from his blouse. 

“T brought some candy along for you,’’ he 
said, whereupon he was almost smothered 
again. 

Never had the old farmhouse known more 
happiness than filled it that night. Never was 
wafile batter so light or appetites so good. Then 
what games! Sarah was a teacher, book in 
hand—that was her favorite. Then they were 
children lost in the woods, and Sarah was a 
bear—that was the twins’. 

No one but Sarah realized how strange it 
was that they should be playing there so con- 
tentedly. 

It seemed to her that a vast space of time 
divided this day from yesterday. It seemed 
almost as if her father had come back, or as if 
William might come in upon them. Little Sarah 
almost listened for his step. 

Then, like a warning to dream no more, 
there came first an imperative lifting of the 
latch, then a loud knock on the door. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ asked Sarah. 

‘*Albert is to come right aways home.’’ 
That was Jacob Kalb. 

“The twins are to come right out.’’? That 
was Aunt Mena. For the first time in thirty 
years Aunt Mena’s butter had failed to ‘‘get,’’ 
and she was angry and impatient. She had 
forgotten her gentle intention to ‘‘tame’’ the 
twins. ‘‘Come right aways out, or you will 
get a good whipping.’’ 

The twins looked critically at the strong wall 
between them and the enemy. It seemed a time 
when the dictates of wisdom might yield to 
those of personal satisfaction. 

“‘We won’t,’’ said Louisa Ellen. 

*‘Jacob Calf!’ called Ellen Louisa. 

“Go up-stairs and take Albert,’? commanded 
Sarah. Then she turned to the door. ‘You 
can’t have my children.’’ 

“I give you a last chance,’’ said Aunt Mena. 
“I don’t care for the dollar a week. Shall the 
twins have a good home or shall they not have 
a good home??? 

_“*You cannot have my children,” said 
Sarah, again, her heart pounding like a trip- 
hammer, 

‘‘Well, then!’’ called Aunt Mena, furiously, 
as she went away. 

Jacob Kalb lingered. 





If Mena Illick refused 


to take the twins, Swartz might be compelled 
to leave them all there. Then Jacob could not 
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have the house. ‘‘ You ought to be srashed!’’ he 


‘*‘Why don’t you tell him if he don’t go away 


shouted to Sarah. ‘‘Youare a bad girl. You put | you will shoot him with the gun?’’ demanded 


Albert out here!’’ 
on the door. 

Five minutes later Sarah came up-stairs. 
She was white and shaking, yet she laughed. 
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this wind’ll freeze his 
half-pint of blood into an icicle in just four 
seconds !’? Big George Ross roared with full- 
blooded and rather fat-witted merriment at his 
conceit. 

Tim Mahoney—who had been called ‘‘Sliv- 
ers’’—showed his teeth, but not in laughter. 
The little hot-tempered wisp of an Irish lad 
was in a towering rage in an instant, precisely 
as Big George had intended that he should be. 
The other telephone linemen, gathered in the 
stock-room, were busily preparing for the day’s 
work. They made no comment on the usual 
one-sided quarrel. Some of them did not even 
smile, for Ross’s badgering of Mahoney had 
long since ceased to be a novelty, and seldom 
proved amusing. Indeed, several feared that it 
might yet lead to serious consequences. 

The huge fellow did not mean to be cruel. 
Having a superabundance of flesh 
and muscle himself,—with no over- 
supply of brains,—the diminutive 
size of his fellow workman seemed 
to him absurd, and he harped upon 
Mahoney’s thinness and feather- 
weight till the little Irishman would 
shiver with anger or burst out into a 
string of invectives in reply. Then 
Big George would laugh till he was 
breathless, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to resume his foolish annoy- 
ances. 

Tim hated him, but he by no means 
hated Tim. In secret he respected 
and admired the little man, who not 
only was far and away the better 
workman of the two, but whose 
courage no one had ever questioned. 

Big George’s guffaws were still 
audible when the superintendent 
came to the door. 

‘*Mahoney,’’ he said, glancing 
about the room, ‘‘you and Ross take 
your repair kits and hustle out to the 
Annexed District. Get transportation 
in the office, and take a Lyell Avenue 
car to the end of the line. There’s 
trouble out there, and I think the 
source of it is somewhere along Baker 
Street. Anyhow, the Station E 
switchboard is out of commission 
and every telephone in the district 
cut off. There must be a cross some- 
where. Go east, and look for every 
place where the power company’s 
wires go over ours. Hurry up, for 
we’re getting a complaint a minute, 
and the Empire State people will 
make capital out of every hour’s 
delay.’ 

‘*Shall we go to the station aftér 
fixing up the line?’’ Mahoney asked. 

*“*No, I’ll attend to that. Come 
back here.’’ 

In a moment the two men were 
breasting the fierce March gale out- 
side. Coming after a period of 
unseasonably warm weather, the 
storm seemed even more severe than 
the actual temperature warranted. 
A mist of sleet and snow was being 
driven before the wind, and even 
Big George staggered and gasped as one of 
the stronger gusts struck him full in the face. 
No one was abroad except the few whose busi- 
ness admitted of no delay, and the usually 
crowded streets appeared almost deserted. 

**Your name’ll be Shivers instead of Slivers 
by the time we get out to Baker Street!’’ 
Ross bellowed over his shoulder to his com- 
panion, and then, as usual, laughed at his own 
joke. 

**7’ll do my work as well as you or any other 
man,’’ Mahoney piped back, ‘‘and I’m think- 
ing even you’ll shiver a bit, too.’’ 

After some delay, they boarded a Lyell 
Avenue car, and rode for four miles to the last 
crossing. They alighted in a dreary region, 
where the houses were perched here and there 
in the midst of vacant lots, with an occasional 
factory below, along the railroad line. The 
Annexed District was not beautiful at any time 
or season, being neither city nor country, but 
possessing many of the worst features of both. 
Now it seemed even more unlovely than usual, 
for there was not snow enough to hide a single 
ragged detail, and the swirling storm accentu- 
ated the bleakness of the landscape. 

Baker Street was unpaved, and the sodden 
mud-holes and ruts had suddenly been hardened 
into stone by the frost. The sidewalks were 
few and far between, and the progress of the 
two men was necessarily slow, as they followed 
the rough roadway, staring at the six wires 











Then Jacob began to pound | Louisa Ellen. 


Sarah laughed hysterically. 
**That’s what I did tell him,’’ she said. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 







=_enere | 
that ran parallel on 
cross-arms at their 
right. | 

They had gone a 
half-mile when Ross, who was leading, suddenly 
pointed upward. Blue sparks were dancing 
about a splice on one of the outside wires. 
But nothing could be seen at that point to 
explain their cause. Crossing a ‘‘fill,’’ where 
the new road had recently been extended across 
a gully between two hills, the men entered the 
cut by means of which the way had been 
leveled beyond. There they found the source 
of the trouble. 

Over the cut the heavy insulated wires of the 
power company ran across those of the tele- 
phone system. The power wires were sup- 
ported on low, thick poles, set near the top of 
the raw earth-bank on each side. The pole on 
the left had been undermined by the giving 
way of a section of the bank during the recent 
thaw, and had leaned forward till it stood at 
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right angles to the slope. This had lowered 
the intervening loop of electric wires till they 
rested directly upon the telephone wires. Rub- 
bing backward and forward, the heavy coating 
had been frayed away, till suddenly the bare 
metal came in contact, and the tremendous 
current was given a disastrous outlet all over 
the district. 

Practically every telephone wire showed the 
little dancing flames wherever the connections 
were in the slightest degree imperfect, and at 
the point of contact the sputtering was audible 
as well as visible. 

**Tt’s up to the power people to reset those 
poles in a safe place and to pay all damages,’’ 
said Tim. 

‘“‘That’s all true enough,’’ Big George re- 
torted, ‘‘but it’s up to us to fix our own wires 
quick, Slivers, and to do that we’ve got to raise 
theirs first.’’ 

‘*T guess I know that as well as you do,’’ 
retorted Tim. ‘‘Get to work; you won’t find 
me backward.’’ 

Going into what had been a pasture, they 
selected the two strongest rails they could find 
in a dilapidated fence. 

With their aid, Big George, exerting his 
enormous strength, raised and succeeded in 
bracing the fallen pole. This elevated the 
electric wires, broke the contact, and the 


sparking ceased instantly. 
‘‘Now,’”’ said Tim, ‘‘you watch those rotten 
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old rails and I’ll go up and see how the wires 
are. Some of ’em probably’ll have to be re- 
placed.’’ 

The first telephone-pole beyond the ‘‘cross’’ 
was at a four-corners, and had been used as a 
test pole; hence it was provided with spikes 
for climbing. So Tim did not take the trouble 
to strap his heavy steel ‘‘climbers’’ to his legs. 
Selecting a pair of pliers, a coil of wire and a 
test telephone from his kit, he swiftly climbed 
to above the wires, and began the unpleasant 
task of testing them. 

He failed to get ‘‘central’’ after ‘‘cutting in,’’ 
but was uncertain whether the trouble was 
local or at the damaged switchboard, which 
might not yet be repaired. Shivering and 
buffeted by the wind, he at last decided to 
crawl out to where the wires had been in con- 
tact, to note their condition there. 

He had half-turned away from the pole when 
Big George suddenly roared, ‘‘ Look out!’’ and 
at almost the same instant he heard the crack 
of one of the rails breaking. By instinct rather 
than thought, Tim leaped for the pole, clutched 
it, and drew up his feet. Almost simultane- 
ously the blue sparks resumed their dance 
beneath him, playing about the wires upon 
which he had stood a second before. 

The pole had settled even lower than at first, 
and Ross struggled desperately to raise it again 
single-handed. He had it half-way up, and 
was prying with the remaining rail, when it 
broke short off in his hands, and he rolled, 
heels over head, to the roadway. Tim threw 





THE INSULATION WAS BY NO MEANS PERFECT. 





up one hand and hooked it over the bluntly 
pointed top of the telephone-pole, then 

raised the other and drew himself up a 

foot or two. He could get no higher, 

and dared not straighten his legs, lest 

they touch the wires and he receive a 

fatal shock. And he was literally 

freezing by this time. 

Big George picked himself up, 
but gave no thought to his 
own bruises, although they 
were severe and rather 
painful. ‘‘ You can’t hang 
on long there, can you, 
Slivers?’’ he shouted, his 
words being barely audi- 
ble above the storm. Tim 
shook his head, his teeth 
chattering. 

Ross looked once about 
him. There was no time 
to summon help nor to 
hunt for more rails with 
which to pry at the sag- 
ging pole. He turned and 
ran directly beneath his 
companion. From one foot 
he tore the heavy rubber 
overshoe that covered the 
thick felt boot. Tim wore 
leather shoes and leggings, 
that would have been use- 
less in such an emergency. 

Wrapping the overshoe 
about the handles of a pair of pliers, 
he climbed the pole, and deliberately 
snipped off one of the wires. The 
insulation was by no means perfect, 
and he received a shock that made him 
grate his teeth, but he cut another 
wire, and then another. By this time 
his arm was numb and almost helpless, 
so he changed hands and reached for 
the fourth wire. 

“*T can get down now!’’ Tim called. 

‘*Wait where you are!’’ roared the 
big man. ‘‘I’m not going to let you 
take chances now you’re half-frozen.’’ 

What he said, or implied, was true; 
Tim was in no condition to climb 
nimbly about a dangerous place. 

The next two wires were severed 
with the utmost difficulty. The final 
one, spitting blue, fell across Big 
George’s wrist. He reeled backward, as if 
struck with a club, and fell limply to the frozen 
ground below. 

Fortunately a grover’s delivery cart passed 
at that moment, and Tim, sliding recklessly 
down the pole, hailed the driver, who helped 
to lift Ross on board. They drove to the car 
line, for the most pressing need was to rush the 
injured man to a hospital. 

On the way they met the power company’s 
repair wagon, with a number of workmen. 
Alarmed by the accident, the foreman readily 
agreed to repair both lines at once. 

Big George partially revived as they carried 
him into the hospital ward. He looked up at 
Tim and smiled sheepishly. 

‘*Will he recover?’’ Tim whispered to the 
surgeon. 

‘*‘A man of his physique?’’ was the reply. 
**Yes.’? They found a broken collar-bone and 
a deeply burned wrist, but the patient made 
light of his injuries. 

‘*You’re a hero, George,’’ said Tim, ‘‘and 
you saved my life. You can call me Slivers to 
the end of the chapter, for you’ve earned the 
right.’’ 

**You’re only a fraction of a man in size, 
Tim,’’ Big George replied, ‘‘but you are and 


|always were worth three of me, big as I am. 


I’ve known that from the first, but I didn’t 
ever expect to tell you so.’’ He extended his 
uninjured hand, and the feud was over. 














CURRENT TOPICS. 
M: Roosevelt is said to entertain hopes of 
securing a specimen of the rare dig-dig 
antelope during his stay in East Africa. Pan- 
ama should be the natural place to look for the 
“dig -dig.”’ 


*“‘\ Jothing,’’ said Swinburne, ‘‘which can as 
well be said in prose ought ever to be 
said in verse.’’ A conscientious following of 
this expert advice would play havoc with a 
thousand ‘‘ Poets’ Corners.’’ 
he new McAdoo tunnels, now in operation, 
carry passengers from New York to the 
Jersey side in three minutes. The metropolis 
means to retain all the advantages of its island 
situation, and conquer, one by one, the long- 
endured disadvantages. 
x Illinois judge has ruled that the term 
‘‘grafter’’ is not necessarily slanderous. A 
waiter’s tip, the judge points out, is graft, as 
the word is used, although the waiter gets it 
honestly. But the ruling will hardly salve the 
wounds of those to whom the term is applied. 
he longer man inhabits the earth, the more 
of its products does he discover to be edible. 
One of the latest things to be made into a food 
is alfalfa. A club of young college men has 
been making practical tests of the palatability 
of that grass, and has pronounced it excellent, 
as cattle already know it to be. 


> preven as well as spectators and players are 
interested in modern football. A report 
from two doctors who have had medical charge 
of a university team for three years says that 
more serious injuries are received in practise 
than during the actual game. One remedy 
would be to make a rule forbidding practise. 
Co Army veterans are interested in the 
organization of a post of their order at 
Oldham, in Lancashire, England, where twenty 
former Union soldiers have petitioned for a 
charter. This will be the first G. A. R. post 
in Europe, although there are six outside the 
limits of the United States—four in Canada, one 
in Peru and one in Honolulu. According to 
the latest report of the pension commissioner, 
about five thousand pensioners, or about half of 
one per cent., reside in foreign countries. 
“American homes and American society are 
responsible for the influences that make 
the teacher’s life a burden,’’ said one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Denver. He referred 
especiaily to manners—the lack of reverence 
and obedience. It would probably be nearer 
the truth to say that both the school and the 
home are responsible. Neither parents nor 
teacher can succeed alone. There should be 
sympathy, understanding and coéperation. 


ivorce in America is the object of much 

foreign criticism, but our courts have not 
yet got to the point of permitting a man to 
divorce his wife because she chooses to reduce 
‘her weight by thirty pounds. This was done 
recently in Prussian Silesia, the husband’s 
argument being that in order to accommodate 
her figure to the present fashion, his wife had 
destroyed the beauty she possessed, and had 
become other than the woman he had married. 
Like Shylock, he insisted on his pound—or 
pounds—of flesh, but, unlike the Jew of Venice, 
he won his case. 


he gentleman who told his landlord that it is 
‘‘cheaper to move than to pay rent’’ has 
never held a high place in the esteem of finan- 
ciers; yet recently the acute management of 
Krupps, the German gun-works, decided that 
it would pay better to remove a whole village 
than to buy it piecemeal. Schlagbruecker is 
the hamlet that stands dangerously near the 
works. It catches so many projectiles when 
the great guns are tested that claims for damages 
are continually arising, and it has finally been 
voted to save money by purchasing the village 
outright and razing it to the ground. 
ruth is stranger than even dime-novel fiction. 
A United States Secret Service operative 
recently broke up a band of Italian counter- 
feiters after trailing them for four years. An 
American by birth, he learned Italian, got into 
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New York as a steerage passenger, disguised 
as an immigrant, worked as a ditch-digger, won 
the confidence of the counterfeiters by posing as 
a fellow criminal, and ate and slept with 
scoundrels who would have killed him instantly 
if they had suspected him. Finally, his chain 
of evidence complete, he got the gang together 
and arrested them, to the last man. The hero 
of fiction gets more ‘‘glory’’; but this real life 
hero seems to have been content to do his duty. 


* ¢ 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


From one who wandered homeless in the street, 
A rapturous, deathless song of home was wrung. 
Susan M. Spalding. 


GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 
fter nearly five years of labor, the great 
A tunnel which is to carry the waters of 
the Gunnison River, in Colorado, under 
the Vernal Mesa to the thirsty but fertile soil 
of the Uncompahgre Valley, is finished. Thus 
is brought to virtual completion another of the 
extraordinary engineering works upon which 
the United States Reclamation Service is en- 
gaged. It will reach one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of land, and will cost nearly 
six million dollars. The tunnel alone is six 
miles long, and its construction has tested not 
only the professional ability, but the daring 
and heroism of its engineers. 

In Nevada the Truckee-Carson project, nearly 
as costly and opening to irrigation a still larger 
area, is already in operation. In Wyoming the 
tremendous Shoshone dam—the highest in the 
world—is well under way. It is nearly one 
hundred feet higher than Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and will impound water for irrigating 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres. 

In Arizona the greatest undertaking of all, 
the Salt River project, which will cost eight 
million dollars and irrigate two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, is fast approaching com- 
pletion. Its most remarkable engineering feature 
is the Roosevelt dam, only thirty feet lower 
than the Shoshone dam, and several times as 
long. 

In all, about thirty projects are completed 
or in progress. They will cost nearly one 
hundred million dollars, and will create farm 
values of two or three times that sum. Ulti- 
mately it will be possible to reclaim fifty million 
acres of arid land,—the great American desert 
of the last generation,—and, at an expense of a 
billion and a half, furnish homes and farms for 
three million people. 

This mighty work is being carried on in 
regions so remote and with so little blowing of 
trumpets that its magnitude is not comprehended 
by the nation at large. But there is no govern- 
ment undertaking more useful in itself or more 
efficiently conducted. : 

Of these men who are, for no profit to them- 
selves, creating the possibilities of untold wealth 
for their country, the beautiful words of Isaiah 
may justly be used: 

‘*The wilderness, and the solitary place, shall 
be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose.’’ 


* 


LAUGHTER IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


ometimes it helps and sometimes it hurts 
S a man in public life to acquire a reputation 

as one who can make others laugh. It 
depends largely upon what manner of man he 
is and the way in which he starts the laugh. 
If his associates and the public laugh at him 
rather than with him, his usefulness in high 
station is at an end, and his prospects of ad- 
vancement are blighted. 

But the public man with a real sense of 
humor, along with a proper appreciation of the 
proportion of things, can often accomplish more 
in Congress or elsewhere by a quick retort or 
by a bright story than a colleague can by an 
hour of sound and solemn argument. Proctor 
Knott of Kentucky, ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox of New 
York, Adam Bede of Minnesota, ‘‘Private’’ 
Allen of Mississippi and Mr. Cushman of 
Washington, who died last month, are recent 
instances of humorists in Congress whose wit 
increased, rather than crippled, their influence 
in that body. 

There is much virtue in the laugh which 
breaks the tension of heated debate and clears 
the atmosphere when men, in the earnestness 
of their feeling, are in danger of losing their 
tempers. Lincoln saved many a trying situation 
by an apt story. The late Speaker Reed’s keen 
wit pierced many a fallacy in the argument of 
an opponent, although it is to be admitted that 
its caustic nature occasionally left a sting behind 
which made its victim his enemy. 

The smile of President Taft, which newspaper 
pictures have made familiar to everybody in the 
country, is so infectious and so indicative of 
boyish spirit and the wholesome joy of living, 
that it has added immeasurably to his popu- 
larity. 

Although the public likes to laugh and likes 
to see the laughter-loving side developed in 
men of eminence, it has small use for the buffoon 
and the clown. The man who is a comedian 
and nothing more may be a success on the 
stump, but he will fail in public life. Unless 





the man who can make others laugh can also 
make them take him seriously, the only sphere 
of public life in which he can do well is that 
which includes the circus and the vaudeville 
stage. 
* © 
A REASON FOR GRIEF. 


Better sad, because we are sinful, 
Than sinful because we are sad. 
W. a’ Becket. 


AMERICANS AS HUSBANDS. 
youthful singer, who recently returned to 
this country after a long engagement in 
London, told her friends, laughingly, that 
she was glad to get home, for the reason that 
‘* American men are so hearty and sincere, and 
the Englishmen one meets in society are so limp 
and lackadaisical.’’ 

While the singer was saying these things 
privately, another American woman, a writer 
of undoubted gifts, was publicly quoted as 
‘‘rather envying our girls who marry in Eng- 
land.’’ Americans, she explained, seem to 
think of nothing but making money—although, 
to be sure, they are quite willing their wives 
should spend it. Englishmen, on the other 
hand, are less absorbed in business, take time 
to fulfil their social obligations, and are in a 
larger measure companions for their wives. 

One can see the subject from still another 
angle by following the semiserious view of 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, the English novelist. 
Speaking, not long ago, at a luncheon given by 
the Society of American Women in London, 
Mr. Jerome said he thought the European man 
was much more unselfish than the American, 
because he gave woman the opportunity of 
cultivating her own immortal soul by the exer- 
cise of the virtues of patience,. humility, endur- 
ance, and so on; whereas in America the 
man himself developed those graces, and gave 
woman no chance to do so. 

Thus the American singer and the English 
novelist agree that American men are devoted 
lovers and husbands, and the novelist intimates 
that they carry devotion too far. Perhaps they 
do, if, as the American writer asserts, they 
sacrifice companionship to business; yet that 
seems a venial fault when, as even the critic 
owns, the motive of the mar who sticks to his 
task is to make the present easy and the future 
safe for his wife and family. 


* ¢ 


HOW THE COUNTRY GROWS. 


bulletin lately issued by the Bureau of 

A Statistics of the Department of Commerce 

and Labor contains much interesting and 

some striking information concerning the growth 
and resources of the United States. 

It is now virtually three hundred years since 
the first permanent settlements were made on 
this continent. Since then that portion of the 
continent which forms the United States has 
come to be occupied by upward of eighty 
million people. It is doubtful if ever before 
in the history of the world so large an area was 
so quickly occupied by so numerous a popula- 
tion. 

As compared with the region settled since the 
Revolution, the thirteen original states contain 
but-a small area. It is, nevertheless, a fact 
that one-third of the total population of the 
country is still living in that circumscribed 
area, and another third in the region which 
the thirteen original states ceded to the national 
government. The remaining third lives in states 
most of which lie beyond the Mississippi. 

The rapid development of the country, and 
especially the rapid spread of population, was 
due, of course, to the large amount of accessible 
land. It is not yet all exhausted. Counting 
Alaska, more than three-quarters of a billion 
acres still remain undistributed. Of course 
much of this is at present undesirable; but 
irrigation, the reclaiming of swamps and the 
extension of roads and railways, will yet turn 
millions of atres to service. 

The original population and its descendants 
have been modified by an admixture of twenty- 
six million immigrants, and the foreign tide 
now flowing in approximates a million a year. 
In spite of that, however, the native - born 
element is holding its own. -Not since 1860—a 
period of almost fifty years, and the period, 
too, of the country’s greatest development—has 
there been any appreciable change in the ratio 
of the foréign element to the native-born. It 
was about thirteen per cent. then. It is the 
same now. 

* * 


PERSIA. 


ersia has followed the example of Turkey, 

and has deposed its sovereign. By placing 

on the throne a twelve-year-old boy, it 

has taken security against the whims and out- 

rages and extravagances to which it has been 
accustomed under the late Shah. 

For several years, under the mismanagement 
of that monarch, Persia has been drifting into 
a situation that threatened not only its inde- 
pendence, but its unity asa nation. For Russia 


and Great Britain had found it necessary for 
commercial reasons to agree to a division of 
the country into two parts, Russia to take the 
northern and Great Britain the southern, as 








their respective ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ It is 
easy for any one who remembers the manner 
in which the empires of the two great powers 
have been extended to see into what this peaceful 
division of the country might grow. Nominally 
it meant nothing more than the exercise of supe- 
rior power to compel the government of Persia 
to treat English and Russian traders fairly. 
But all experience shows that cases arise in 
which the claim can be made that the natives 
have dealt unfairly with the foreign traders; 
the government cannot, or does not, redress the 
grievance; the foreign government intervenes 
with force; and in the end the country is an- 
nexed and absorbed by the European power. 
Whether or not this is to be the fate of Persia 
depends altogether—if history is to repeat itself 
—upon the skill and judgment of the govern- 
ment lately established on the ruins of the 
Shah’s power. The situation is perilous, but 
not hopeless. The people have no experience 
in self-government, but the new rulers are un- 
doubtedly aware of the danger to their national 
and independent existence, and the sympathy 
of the world will be with them in their endeavor 
to steer their ship of state clear of the rocks 


ahead of it. 
* @ 


GOLF. 


ver since the present national administra- 

tion went into office, news reports from 

Washington have contained frequent refer- 
ences to the President’s golf practise and his 
delight in the game. The present Cabinet has 
been. called a ‘‘golf Cabinet,’? as that of Mr. 
Roosevelt was a ‘‘tennis Cabinet.’’ Reports 
from the summer capital at Beverly describe 
the interest of the President’s children in the 
ancient Scotch game. 

Neither Mr. Taft nor the members of his 
family are particularly expert players, yet they 
enjoy the game, and have no thought of giving 
it up because they do not stand in the front 
rank of the skilful. 

That is characteristic of the true sportsman, 
and especially characteristic of golf, which, 
next to baseball, is now probably the most 
generally practised of any game in America, 
and without even one exception, is the most 
beneficial. 

Croquet and its successor, roque, archery 
and tennis all blossomed into national promi- 
nence, and all, in turn, became the favorite 
sport either of the few or of the comparatively 
youthful. Golf, on the other hand, not only 
holds its popularity, but extends it. 

The reason is doubtless to be found in the 
fact that it affords an ideal recreation for those 
of middle age and beyond, and for those whose 
sedentary lives make a more severe exercise 
injudicious. 

Golf gives wholesome play to all the muscles, 
and requires just enough concentration to make 
a man forget his worries. It is played in sur- 
roundings that are beautiful and uplifting. Less 
than most other sports it is dependent upon 
the weather and the season, and it has helped 
to teach Americans the wholesome truth that 
a little rain hurts no one. 

Lacking the spectacular quality of baseball, 
football and tennis, and, indeed, lacking, in the 
opinion of many, certain characteristics of a 
true sport, such as the attempt to retard or 
overcome the opposing side, golf, as a simple 
competition, has nevertheless held its own in 
the face of all its rivals. It is daily conferring 
pleasure on its devotees, and at the same time 
is raising the standard of health and helping 
to prolong life. Nothing better can be said of 


‘| any sport. 
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on Carlos, the pretender to the throne of Spain, 
is dead. His claim was based on the old Salic 
law, which forbade the royal succession through 
female lines—a law which King Ferdinand VII 
caused to be abrogated when he failed of male 
issue. Except for that abrogation the grandfather 
of the late pretender would have acceded to the 
throne on King Ferdinand’s death in 1833. More 
than one attempt has been made to overthrow the 
existing régime by force of arms; and if Don 
Carlos himself had not proudly refused to consent 
to a constitutional form of monarchy, he might 
have had the crown forty years ago. His reac- 
tionary course at that time made his cause hope- 
less. He leaves a son, Don Jaime, who becomes 
in his turn the Spanish pretender. 
he Department of Agriculture has issued a 
warning to the public concerning the growing 
use of phenacetin, acetanilid and antipyrin. These 
drugs are declared to be true poisons. The danger 
lies in the powerfully depressing effect upon the 
heart, and in the ease with which a habit of use is 
formed. Of a large number of physicians who 
gave testimony to the department, a great ma- 
jority stated that they were prescribing these 
drugs less frequently than was their former habit 
In spite of this, the sales are increasing. The 
explanation is that the drugs are used in headaclh 
powders and other preparations which are taken 
at soda-fountains or bought at drug-stores for use 
at home. p ae 
y a new law which has gone into effect in New 
York this summer there are no more “child 
criminals” in that state. The stigma of the term 
has been taken off by the lawmakers, and now 
children under sixteen years who commit an 
offense which in an adult would be a crime are 
classed and treated as delinquents only. This is 
a recognition of the principle that character |S 
something which requires time and environment 
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for its development. Everybody knows that chil- 
dren of a dozen years or so frequently do things 
through sheer thoughtlessness or in a spirit of 
mischief, without any of the malice which is the 
real essence of crime, and yet the indiscriminate 
system of punishment, which holds each individual 
responsible and accountable for his acts, puts the 
stamp of the felon upon such a youthful offender. 
This may close for him the door of hope, and thus 
foster vice and crime. The new system looks to 
the future of the child and of society. The juvenile 
court, the detention homes and the probation 
system are common-sense methods of treating a 
great problem. 





BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
“fy am sorry to have taken so much of your 
time,” the customer said, pleasantly, “but 
samples are necessary sometimes. I will take 
these to my dressmaker at once and mail my 
order to-morrow.” 

Lois Bently hesitated a moment, but a glimpse 
of Fanny Oliver’s sales slip, ostentatiously dis- 
played, nerved her to courage. 

“J don’t mind the time ever,” she said, “but you 
see somebody is to be laid off for the summer, and 
I haveto work. But the samples have my number 
and the sale will be credited to me.” 

“You deserve it, certainly,” the lady answered. 
“JT hope your next customer will be quicker than 
I have been.” She turned away with a friendly 
good-by smile, leaving Lois half-encouraged, half- 
hopeless. There was not much question among 
the girls that Lois would be the one to go; she 
seemed fated to have those who wanted cheap laces 
come to her, whereas Fanny Oliver always cap- 
tured the big purchasers. Fanny said it was part 
of business to know which customers to go to, and 
that Lois had not a business bump. 

“But somebody has to wait upon them,” Lois 
argued. 

“Doubtless, but it can be somebody else,” Fanny 
retorted, lightly. “You see the difference it makes. 
Your sales to-day have been thirty-nine dollars 
and mine one hundred and sixty-three dollars.” 

Yes, it was easy to see the difference, and Lois, 
summoned to the manager’s office the-next day, 
told herself she had known it all the time; what 
she had not realized was that until then she had 
not quite given up hope. 

The manager looked up pleasantly. 

“I called you up, Miss Bently, to show you a 
letter we received from a customer this morning. 
I think it may interest you.” 

Lois, bewildered, took the letter. At first the 
phrases meant nothing to her, so sure had she 
been of dismissal; but after a little she began to 
understand—“‘the very great patience and courtesy 
of the young lady who waited upon me,” “not the 
first time I had noticed her unfailing patience even 
with the most trying customers’’—the words looked 
at her like friendly, assuring faces. 

“I merely wish to add, Miss Bently,” the 
manager said, as she handed back the letter, 
“that the kind of saleswoman noted in this letter 
is the kind we never part with if we can help it.” 

Suppose—she had not written! Lois did not 
realize that she had said it aloud until she heard 
the manager answering her thought. 

“Yes, we might have made a mistake, although 
we are not so likely to as you think. But even 
then, the same qualities would have won in the 
end. They always do, Miss Bently.” 

Lois, shining-eyed and pink-cheeked, went back 
to the lace counter. It was good—best of all—to 
know that real things counted. But how other 
people helped—if they would! 


DOLLY MADISON AND ANNE ROYALL. 


ld, queer, sharp-tongued Anne Royall, trav- 
eller, editress and interviewer, was for many 
years a familiar figure in the streets of Washington, 
trotting indomitably about her business, very poor, 











were astir. There she found her host, Sir John, 
who was a notably early riser, and the two struck 
up an acquaintance which, by the time they came 
in together, hand in hand, to breakfast, had evi- 
dently progressed far toward intimacy. 

“Well, Francine,” her hostess asked, “what have 
you and Sir John been talking about? America?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Francine, joyously. “We 
talked most about him. I asked him if some day 
he wouldn’t show me his knight clothes.” 

“Francine!” ‘ejaculated her mother. 
gracious, child, I hope —”’ 

“Oh, yes, mama, it’s all right,” said Francine, 
cheerfully. “I saw he looked surprised, so [ 
stopped to think, and said right away, ‘With a K, 
you know, sir’; and I explained I’d never met a 
knight before ; and of course I knew he wouldn’t 
wear armor and things every day any more than 
the king and queen do their crowns, but I did wish, 
if he kept them where it wouldn’t mean too much 
unpacking, he’d let me see them some time, and 
he’s been ever so nice about it. He says he’s 
awfully ‘sorry he never wears any kind but the 
one that hasn’t a K, not even on state occasions.” 

There was a burst of laughter. Francine ate 
tranquilly till it died away, and then concluded 
her narrative : 

“So he’s going to take me to see his crusading 
ancestors on tombs this afternoon. instead. He 
thinks they’ll do. He says they’re lying full 
length, in full armor, and they’d look a lot more 
comfortable in pajamas, only he s’poses in their 
time even nighties had a K.” 


“Good 


THE UPSTART. 


KX a medical missionary, stationed for sixteen 
years in northwestern India, near the Afghan- 
istan frontier, Dr. T. L. Pennell had his share of 
peril and adventure, which he has recently re- 
counted in a volume entitled, “Among the Wild 
Tribes of the Afghan Border.” 


As a medical man, Doctor Pennell had his ups 
and downs with the native doctors, who sweat 
their patients and burn sores with lighted oil, but 
have no faith in Western treatment. They also 
bleed and purge; but gradually the new-fangled 
treatment was accepted, and grateful converts 
were made at the Bannu dis; — js 

As a missionary, Doctor Pennell had to contend 
with the mollahs, who are argumentative and 
a browbeaters; and very often, he confesses 
he got the worst of it by verdict of the ragged 
crowd that hemmed in the theologians. 

With a certain mollah, who regarded the Chris- 
tian medicine-man as a rival, Doctor Pennell had 
an amusing encounter. 

“Do you know,” asked the mollah, “what be- 
comes of the sun when it sets every day?” 

The doctor gave the native circle the scientific 
explanation. 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the mollah. “ We all 
know that the fires of hell are under the earth, and 
that the sun passes down every night, and there- 
fore comes up blazing hot in the re 

All Doctor Pennell’s accounts of natural phe- 





were r by the mollah. Then, 
turning to his People, he said, with contempt in 
his face and voice: 


“It is evident that I shall have to teach him 
everything from the beginning.” 


*¢ ¢ 


NOT AFRAID. 


ersonal courage invests its owner with a pro- 

tection beyond that afforded by outside forces. 

An illustration of this is recorded by Gen. William 

F. Draper in his “ Recollections of a Varied 
Career,’”’ where he gives this incident: 


In 1864 Colonel Daniels of the 7th Rhode Island 
became unpopular with some of his command, 
and a rumor spread that he would be shot at the 
next engagement. He heard of it. 

It was customary when guns had been loaded 
for some time to have them discharged into some 
convenient bank, and Colonel Daniels took ad- 
van is. Marching his regiment out with 
loaded rifies, he faced them toward a suitable 
elevation, and taking position on the top of it, and 
in front of them as at dress parade, he gave the 
co 8, Ready, Aim, Fire, and the pieces were 
—— 





very persistent, often troublesome, often rebuffed, 
but with qualities of honesty and courage to be 
respected. 

There is given, in the recent story of her life 
by Sarah Harvey Porter, a delightful glimpse of 
her visit to ex-President Madison and his wife. 
The contrast between the gracious mature beauty 
of charming Dolly Madison, elegant in her rustling 
black silk, and the funny little limping, shabby 
figure in antiquated skirts and ridiculous wadded 
bonnet, could scarcely have been enhanced. 

As usual, old Anne Royall had tramped to save 
carriage hire; as usual her errand, probably none 
too welcome to her hosts, was to secure an inter- 
view and use a descriptive background. But 
Dolly Madison saw in the absurd, inquisitive, be- 
spattered person before her neither the reporter 
nor the guy: only an aged and weary woman, who 
was her guest. She hurried to bring her a glass 
of water; then, quite simply, stooped and re-tied 
her loosened shoe-laces and wiped the Virginia 
mud from the tired old feet. 

It is small wonder that Mrs. Royall’s clothes 
were queer. She was scarcely of a bent of mind 
frivolously to pursue the fashions, had she had 
the time and money; but she had neither. Her 
paper, The Huntress, of which she was owner, 
editor and chief reporter, once published con- 
spicuously on the editorial page a notice which is 
perhaps unique in journalism: 

“No paper will be issued from this office this 
week. We really must take one week once in ten 
years to fix up our wardrobe, which is getting 
shabby. Our next issue will welcome Congress.” 


* ¢ 


WITH A “K.” 


» American professor, travelling abroad with 
his wife and daughter, was recently invited to 
Spend a few days in the country with a distinguished 
Englishman who had some years ago, for his serv- 
ices to science, received the honor of knighthood. 
The Americans were belated by an accident, and 
the tired little Francine, who had fallen asleep in 
her father’s arms, was not aroused by the arrival, 
but was put at once to bed. 

The next morning she woke early, dressed, and 
slipped out into the garden before her parents 





} to say, any man could have shot him 
with little danger of yt T needless to 
say, also, none of them did. re were no more 
threats of that kind in his regiment. 


A PROBLEM IN MATHEMATICS. 


i ie town of Sturgis in Mississippiis the only 
round square town in existence. By legal 
enactment the circle has been squared, and the 
mathematician may now proceed to calculate the 
area of a square circle. In the laws of Missis- 
sippi for the year 1886, on page 682, is found the 
following: 


“An Act to inco 


Oktibbeha county 

“Section One. Be it enacted A | the Legislature 
of the State of mary * at the town of 
Sturgis, in the county of tibbeha, is hereby in- 
corpora’ t corporate limits of said 
town shall be as follows: Beginning at the quarter 
stake in front of Caleb Hannah’s. residence, and 
running six hundred yards every direction, making 
said corporate limits twelve hundred yards 


——. 
us the circle is squared by the solemn declara- 
tion of the law. 


rate the town of Sturgis, in 
lississippi. 


HOW TO MAKE A FARMER. 


he foundation-stone of a nation’s success is 

revealed in an article in AW Ireland Review. 
A friend of the author was in Denmark, and was 
astonished at the amount of wealth got out of so 
poor a country by dairies and by farming. 

“No doubt,” said he to a well-educated Dane, 
“the children are instructed in the schools as to 
dairying and farming.” 

“They are not,” said the Dane, “but they are 

e old Danish poems (ages) in the schools. 
That makes good Danes of the children, and then 
they become good farmers.” 


BARRING THE PARTY. 


‘¢ Dray, Mr. Canning,” said a lady to the English 
statesman, ‘‘why have they made the space 
in the iron gates at Spring Gardens so narrow?” 
“QO ma’am,” replied Canning, with the delight- 
ful absurdity for which he was famous, “because 
such very fat people used to go through.” 





For Physical Exhaustion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended in physical and mental 
exhaustion, nervousness and impaired digestion. [ Adr. 








FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 
Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mill 
4 Pp S 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


ON FOOD 
THE RIGHT FOUNDATION OF HEALTH. 











Proper food is the foundation of health. People 


ean eat improper food for a time until there is a 
sudden collapse of the digestive organs, then all 
kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty is to shift 
to the pure, scientific food, Grape-Nuts, for it 
rebuilds from the foundation up. A New Hamp- 
shire woman says: 

“Last summer I was suddenly taken with indi- 
gestion and severe stomach trouble and could not 
eat food without great pain, my stomach was so 
sore I could hardly move about. This kept up 
until I was so miserable life was not worth living. 


“Then a friend finally, after much argument, | 


induced me to quit my former diet and try Grape- | 


Nuts. 

“Although I had but little faith I commenced to 
use it and great was my surprise to find that I 
could eat it without the usual pain and distress in 
my stomach. 


“So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and soon a| 


marked improvement was shown, for my stomach 


was performing its regular work in a normal way | 


without pain or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow coating disappeared from 
my tongue, the dull, heavy feeling in my head 
disappeared and my mind felt light and clear; 
the languid, tired feeling left, and altogether I felt 
as if I had been rebuilt. Strength and weight 
eame back rapidly and I went back to my work 
with renewed ambition. 


“To-day lam a new woman in mind as well as | 


body and I owe it all to this natural food, Grape- 
Nuts.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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COLGATE’S 
TALC POWDER 


Sooth- 


ing and absorbent, it dries and 


A hot weather comfort. 


cools the skin, retains the refresh- 
ing effect of shower or 
tub and makes - 


dressing easy. 
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Safe 
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the Saving Box 
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Trial Box sent for 4 cents. » 
GOLGATE & CO., Dep.25, 55 John St.. N.Y. 














Coristine Building, Montreal 
108 all aiff., Transvaal 


STAMPS Brazil, Peru, Cape GH Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mized, 20c. 66 diff. U.S.,25e. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List . Ibuy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
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The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
The result— 


Uneeda Biscuit 
The BEST Soda Cracker 


From start to finish — from the 
granary to the moisture proof 
package — the one thought in 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
is “BEST.” That's why you 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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aryorie L. C. Picktlia 

hen the red moon hangs over the fold 
And the cypress shadow is rimmed with 
gold, 

O little sheep, I have laid me low, 

My face against the old earth’s face, 

Where one by one the white moths go 

And the brown bee has his sleeping-place, 

And then I have whispered, ‘‘Mother, hear, 

For the owls are awake and the night is near, 

And whether I lay me near or far, 

No lips shall kiss me, 

No eye shall miss me, 

Saving the eye of a cold white star.” 


And the old brown woman answers mild, 
“Rest you safe on my heart, O child. 
Many a shepherd, many a king, 

I fold them safe from their sorrowing. 
Gwenever’s heart is bound with dust, 
Tristram dreams of the dappled doe, 

But the bugle molders, the blade is rust. 
Stilled are the trumpets of Jericho, 

And the tired men sleep by the walls of Troy. 
Little and lonely, 

Knowing me only, 

Shall I not comfort you, shepherd boy?” 


When the wind moves in the apple-tree, 

And the shy hare feeds on the wild fern stem, 

I say my prayers to the Trinity,— 

The prayers that are three, and the charms that 
are seven 

To the angels guarding the towers of heaven,— 

And I lay my head on her raiment’s hem, 

Where the young grass darkens the strawberry 
star, 

Where the iris buds and the bellworts are. 

All night I hear her breath go by 

Under the arch of the empty sky, 

All night her heart beats under my head 

And I lie as still as the ancient dead, 

Warm as the young lambs there with the sheep. 

I and no other, 

Close to my mother, 

Fold my hands in her hands and sleep. 


THE DAY. 


hen Mrs. King’s 
W friends heard that 

she had had a 
stroke of paralysis, and, 
although she would prob- 
ably partially recover, 
could never again be her 
old active self, they 
looked at each other 
almost in dismay. Re- 
beeca King, who never 
had known sickness in her life, who had been 
for thirty years the most active worker in the 
church, the most hospitable and generous 
hostess in town! ‘‘How will she endure it?’’ 
they cried. 

It was several weeks before she was allowed 
to see any one. When at last she had been 
promoted to an invalid’s chair and the doctor 
said that her friends might go to her, they con- 
fessed to each other that they dreaded it greatly. 
‘Tf it were any one but Rebecca King!’’ they 
said. 

But they went at once. They returned, those 
first callers, with strange faces. When others 
asked how Rebecca ‘‘took it,’’ they said only, 
“Go and see her.’’ And the others, going in 
their turn, found exactly the same Rebecca 
King. 

That was the marvel of it, that she should 
be just the same—just as full of laughter and 
jokes and shrewd common sense, she whose 
very life had been, they supposed, bound up in 
her activities. Somebody asked her about it, 
finally. Rebecca King’s cheerful face became 
grave for a moment. 

**‘Oh, I had my struggle,’’ she said. ‘‘I had 
all I wanted lying there those two months. 
But one day it came to me that I wasn’t fair. 
I had lived fifty-five years and scarcely known 
a day of sickness and only one great sorrow. 
Not many persons could say that. So now if 
God thought it was time to send me into battle, 
why should I complain? 

‘*Had I ever shown any particular gratitude 
for those years? Here was my chance now. 

‘*Then, lying there, I thought of my grand- 
mother, who was blind for twenty years before 
her death, and when people asked her how she 
kept so bright and happy, she had one favorite 
answer: ‘I’ve made a real good friend of my 
memory.’ 

‘*Tt came to me that I’d been too busy all my 
life to get much acquainted with my memory, 
but I had a chance now; and the more I think 
back the more I realize how much I’ve had 
that I never took time to be grateful for before. 

‘*Most of our lives we use our memories as a 
storehouse. Consciously or unconsciously we 
pack away treasures there, and almost never 
deliberately take them out again, to look over 
andenjoy. Iam unpacking my memory now.’’ 

She reached her good hand under her pillow 
and drew out a little book, from between the 
pages of which fell a newspaper clipping; she 
passed it over to her friend. ‘‘That tells it 
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better than I can,’’ she said. ‘‘I believe I’m 


living that right along now.’’ 
The friend read it; it was very brief—merely 
two short stanzas: 
I know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay. 
The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry, 
But I have had the day. 
Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day. 
When at Thy call, I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 


HIGH-PRICED POULTRY. 


olonger may we refer, scoffingly or apprecia- 
tively, to the “humble hen” ; the designation 
does not fit. According to a contributor to 
Country Life in America, chickens bring hundreds 
and even thousands of dollars, and the poultry 
fraternity was not greatly startled by the reported 
sale of a breeding-pen of five white Orpington 
fowls by Mr. Ernest Kellerstrass to Madame 
Paderewski, wife of the eminent pianist, for seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

That is the world’s record high price for fowls. 
It was reported later that the same purchaser 
offered five thousand dollars for another hen, the 
mother of the seven thousand five hundred dollar 
birds, and that it had been refused. 

The latter report was incorrect; but Mr. Keller- 
strass admits that Madame Paderewski offe 
him two thousand five hundred dollars for this hen, 





—named Peggy,— but he declined to part with her, 
artly for sentimental reasons and partly because 
e did not need the money. e five white 


Orpingtons were one to Madame Paderewski 
at her home in Switzerland, and were insured 
before shipping for the selling price. 

Two thousand five hundred dollar Peggy has 
been scored at ninety-seven and _ three-fourths 
— out of a possible one hundred, an 

n called ‘the ten thousand dollar hen,” a sum 
equaling the price offered for her Fon the selling 

rice of five of her prcpeer. She n exhib- 
ted at a number of shows as a special feature, 
from two hundred and fifty dollars to three hun- 
dred dollars a week being usually received for 
such an exhibition. She is of the strain originated 
by Mr. Kellerstrass, which he named Crystal 

hite, because of tht purity of color. 
Some five years ago an American sold to a 
German fancier nineteen rose-comb black Minor- 
eas for three thousand four hundred dollars, one 
of the largest sales of pure-bred poultry in the 
country up to that time. One cock bird sold for 
one thousand dollars, and a Lee ey of five 
birds for one thousand dollars—the h ghest price 
for a bird and the nm ged ning for a ere. 

Just a gor or two farther back, at the Boston 
show, a buff k cockerel was sold for three 
hundred dollars, a price at that time said to be 
unprecedented. 

n the late eighties it was said that post speci- 
mens of the white Rock never exceeded twenty- 
five dollars; yet Mr. U. R. Fishel tells of selling 
a cock bird for five hundred dollars and refusing 
one thousand dollars for a first-prize cock bird in 
1906. At the same time he sold the second-prize 
cock for eight hundred dollars, the fourth- and 
fifth-prize cocks for five hundred dollars, and the 
four hens in the second-prize breeding-pen for 
four hundred and fif Ollars—a total of one 
|. — yg seven hun and fifty dollars for seven 

8. 

Eggs for hatching purposes have advanced pro- 
relonately. The price of two dollars or three 

ollars a setting is now very ordinary. Many 
breeders charge ten dollars a setting for eggs 
from their best: hens, some twenty dollars, and 
even higher prices. Mr. Kellerstrass says that he 
could not fill more than sixty per cent. of his orders 
last spring at ten dollars, — dollars, thirty 
dollars and forty-five dollars a setting. 

Of course, if birds are worth and will sell at such 
high prices, the eaes that will in the ordinary 
course of feathered events produce similar birds 
should also bring good prices. 





* ¢ 


SIGNALING BY SMOKE. 


6 he Life of a Fossil Hunter,” by Charles H. 
Sternberg, tells many an incident of life 
among the Indians of the Southwest. 

The author’s search for specimens led him among 

the Comanches of Texas, a tribe that has preserved 

much of its original wildness of life and character. 

This gave him a chance to find rare survivals in 

native usages. Among other things, he saw how 

the Indians sent messages by their old method. 


About nightfall I crossed Cach Creek and saw 
at my right, in a bend of the creek, an_ elevated 
“bench” on which a soumee was pitched. There 
were two Indians standing about, one a large, 
fleshy, good-na‘ man, the other thin, with 
large, prominent cheek-bones, a typical Comanche. 
A large flock of children ran out to meet me. I 
must confess that I felt a little uneasy at being so 
entirely alone and at the mercy of these Indians, 
but I made the best of it. 8 several turkeys 
were lying on the ground, I told the good-natured 
man that I wan his squaw to cook me one of 
them for supper. This she proceeded to do. 

I put off oing to bed until late, as I dreaded 
a e@ high grass where I left my saddle. 

After breakfast, as I started out for the trail, a 
a of fourteen walked out with me and stood 
talking, with his hands tangled in my pony’s 
mane. At our feet the path divided, and encircled 
a little mound of earth covered with buffalo-grass. 
When the boy had finished the cigarette he was 
smoking, he threw the still burning stump into 
this dead grass, which was damp with dew, and 
which sent up a dense column of smoke. 

This was done so naturally that I thought noth- 
ing of it until I got up on the level prairie, where I 
could see for miles ahead. As far as eye could 
reach, column after column of smoke was rising 
through the still morning air. 

It was thirty miles from the crossing at Cach 
Creek to Fort Sill, yet when I presented my letter 
to Maj. Guy Lay A in the office at nine o’clock 
the next morning, the first question he asked was 
“Did you leave the crossing at Cach Creek abou 
sunrise yesterday morning?” 

When I answered that I did, he said that prob- 
ably about ten or fifteen minutes after I left the 
creek the Comanche chief had received notice by 
smoke signal that one man was crossing over the 
trail toward the fort. 


* 


THE SENSATION OF FLYING. 


he time approaches when many persons will 
know by first-hand experience how it feels 
to ride in a flying-machine. Meanwhile a 
writer who has been up in an aerodrome describes 
for the less fortunate what his sensations were: 
There is no jerk in starting, although the machine 
leaps forward with a powerful swoop. Then comes 
—with some—a brief sense of nausea, a feeling as 
if the blurred ground were dropping away from 


neath. 
A slight thrust of the left-hand lever lifts the 





flier’s head, the ground drops away still faster, 
and then as the machine climbs into the air one’s 
Fy adjust themselves to the proper focus, and 
the surface of the earth below seems to be ripping 
past at railroad speed. 

By this time you have forgotten the clack of 
the noisy motor, the flap and whir of the pro- 
pellers, the ~prinding of the chain and sprocket 

‘ar that drives them. All vibration practi- 
cally ceased, and = float along with a sense of 
springy ease and buoyancy such as you can gain 
from no other means of locomotion. 

That you are flying fast you know only from the 
roar of the wind in your ears and the slight diffi- 
culty you have in filling your lungs with air—the 
same sensation one gets in racing against the 
wind in an automobile. 

Then comes the first turn. The machine rises 
to it, taking its own angle sidewise, just as a 
motor car leans on the banked curve of a racing 
track. You have no sense of leaning sidewise, 
though, no feeling that you must tilt yourself as 
you do when the auto turns a corner, for you sit 
upright, the aerodrome slanting of its own volition 
to the necessary angle and slanting you with it. 
A glass of water set on the floor of the flier could 

carried around curve after curve and still not 
lose a drop. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 





house not built by mortals, 
In summer days is mine: 
Wide open stand its portals 
All sweet with flower and vine. 


Complete it is, capacious 
Each airy hall and room, 

And welcome ever gracious 
Breathes from its walls of bloom. 


I’ve music made by fountains, 
By brooks and birds and gales; 
My epics are the mountains, 
My lyrics are the vales. 


Frescos on every ceiling 
Painted by Morn and Night, 

And every niche revealing 
Some treasure of delight. 


Wine that is clear and sunny 
My grassy cellars hold, 

And jars heaped full of honey 
And cups of fragrant gold. 


Many a leafy pennant 

Above my slumber streams: 
I am God’s happy tenant 

In this dear house of dreams. 


* @ 


A HOPELESS CASE. 


“ ne of the queerest cases in our town is 
O old Mis’ Saunders,” said the native of 
Bushby who was driving the summer 
boarder over to Gresham Center to do a little 
shopping. ‘“Yes’m, I call her one o’ the most 
remarkable; she appears to be fading away from 
amongst us from the complaint o’ sons-in-law. I 
don’t know how else to put it, ma’am.” 


“Do py you mean 
what you mean?” asi the bewildered 
listener. 

“You see it’s like this,” said the Bushby 
man, slowly. “She has two daughters, old Mis’ 
Saunders has, Ellen and Myra. Fourteen years 
ago Ellen married Doc’ Stebbins over to Bushb 
Corners, and Myra, five years ago, she marrie 
Doe’ Powers over to Gresham Center, where we’re 


oing. 

. “Well, now, Doc’ Stebbins is allopath, set as a 
door-stone, an’ Doc’ Powers is homypath, rabid. 

“Three months ago, cold-ketching spring-time, 
Mis’ Saunders, that’s never been sick all her life 
caught a grippy cold, and it took right hold of 
her. She didn’t dare call in ins for fear 
Myra’s feelings would be hurt, an’ she couldn’t 
call Doe’ Powers on account of Ellen; nor she 
didn’t dare summons anybody else for fear 
of ’em would be mad—besides which there wa’n’t 
—a es to summons, 

“So the old lady doctored herself, and she 
seemed to be getting on pretty well for a while, 
with askin; everybouy's vice and using her own 
a, ill one day when both o’ her sons-in- 
aw come there to see how she was getting on; 
and they were so hopping, to find she was on the 
mend without any o’ their help, they fell into a 
medical quarrel right over her rocking-chair, and 
sca’t her into a relapse. 

“And she told my wife the other day she hadn’t 
got a mite of ambition left. 

“*Tf they’d talk like that with me barely pitting 
up, what would they say if I got well?’ the ol 
lad asked her. 
are those 


he ny fade from that time, an’ there 
this month—my wife’s among ’em.”’ 


they’ve complained 
ked. , 


don’t hardly think she’ll last out 


THE WELL-BRED CAMEL. 


henever I recall the sacred city of Kai- 
rowan, my ear is aware of the dull, soft 
sound of the camel’s leisurely tread,” 
declares Mr. Graham Petrie, in his book on “‘Tunis, 
Kairowan and Carthage.” The camel is ubiquitous 
in this city; one meets him at every turn, pursuing 
every occupation, humble and exalted. 


He draws the carts, he treads the wheat, he 
grinds the corn, and he carries such enormous 
burdens of hay and fodder that one wonders if, 
indeed, his r humped back would not be broken 
by adding the proverbial straw. 

Although his occupations are menial, althou 
his figure is grotesque and ungainly, although Ss 
eyes are often covered with blinkers and his mouth 
enclosed by a nose-bag, although his neck is de- 
nuded of its long, handsome collar and his body is 
clipped and shaved till his skin is as bare as a 
plucked ostrich, although he is lodged in filthy 
stables and beaten with sticks by heartless boys, 
he never loses his dignity of bearing. 

The manners of the camel are generally perfect, 
as is noticeable when one sees a score or more 
mga at one of the many wells outside the 

wn. 

Asenains themselves in regular and orderly 
rows on either side of the trough, they stretch out 
their long necks and suck 4 the water with a 
solemnity and orderliness that would do credit to 
the formal etiquette of a Chinese mandarin. There 
is no rude hustling for place, no indecorous haste 
no selfish and ill-bred disregard of neighbors’ 








needs and the rights of others. 
en a camel has assuaged his thirst, he quietl 
withdraws, and witha graceful motion of the nec 
which suggests a courteous bow of thanks, another 
takes his place. 
Every one knows that a camel is able to carry a 
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store of water which will last him for many days 
when crossing the desert. One day, as I was 
watching some camels 1} ing in the sun, I learned 
how the store was utilized. I saw a small iri- 
descent bubble aged from the mouth of one of 
them, which rapidly expanded till it was the size 
of afootball. Fora moment it hung there, lookin 

uite beautiful, if a little uncanny, as it reflec 
all the colors of the rainbow in the brilliant glare 
of the African noon. Then there came a liquid, 

rgling sound as the water passed down the 

roat into the stomach. Itis really quite a pretty 
spectacle. 
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A TRAVELLED CASK. 


ine years ago the geographical society of 
N Philadelphia had thirty-five casks set adrift 

in the Arctic Ocean off Cape Bathurst. 
Two were afterward picked up by arctic whaling- 
vessels, and last winter a third was found cast 
up on the shore of Soro Island off the coast of 
Norway. This is believed to prove the theory 
which geographers have long held that there is a 
current setting steadily across the polar sea from 
west to east. 


The casks, which were made in accordance with 
the sug; stions of Rear-Admiral Melville and 
Hen . Bryant, were spindle-shaped, heavily 
bound with iron hoops and about four feet long. 
The shape was chosen upon the theory that wit 
pointed ends they would be lifted rather than 
crushed by the ice-fields through which they would 
have to pass. 

Just the course that this cask, No. 26, followed 
is largely a matter of conjecture. It is probable, 
however, that its drift carried it northward, past 
Prince Patrick Island and Grant Land, and thence 
round or across the polar sea between Greenland 
-— ee, until it reached the North 

antic. 


It therefore travelled in the more than eight years 
that it was afloat approximately two thousand 
four hundred miles. This is on the supposition 


that it took the most direct route; but it is more 
likely that it followed a circuitous route, and that 
its total drift wag much greater. 


A WHALE THAT STRANGLED ITSELF. 


rom Seattle comes a remarkable story, 
F brought into port by the cable repair ship 

Burpside. The Burnside had been sent 
north along the coast of Alaska to repair the 
cable, because during the last winter difficulty 
had been experienced in sending and receiving 
messages. 


The vessel picked up the cable connectin 
Valdez and Sitka afew miles off Cook Inlet no 
far from Sitka. The crew never had such a time 


hauling a cable on board as they did that day on 
the Alaska coast. Finally the cause of the great 
weight was found. 

Some time during the winter a whale, feeding on 
the bottom of the ocean, with wide-open mouth 
collided with the wire rope. 

Unable to shake the big wire from the mass of 
whalebone in its jaws, the big fish “turned turtle,” 
renee over once, turned round, rolled again and 

v 





In these few movements the fish proved himself 
his own hangman, for the cable was_ twisted 
tighter about the head of the whale than any 
mortal could have twisted it with the most power- 
ful machinery. 

The whale drowned and the carcass was de- 
voured on the bottom of the ocean by other fish. 
The crew of the Burnside hauled up an immense 
load of whalebone, and found a great twist in the 
government cable that had been the cause of the 
unusual difficulty in sending messages to and from 
either end of the rope. 


* ¢ 


SELF - CONDEMNED. 


T* story below, found in the Elmira Advertiser, 
is a homely illustration of the, power of sug- 
gestion. An Iowa farmer employed a boy 
to guard his strawberry patch from birds. The 
berries—fancy fruit as big as peaches—kept dis- 
appearing, and the man began to suspect the boy 
of eating them. So one morning he visited the 
patch, and after looking it over, said: 


“I know you don’t touch these berries, my lad, 
but Zeke er do. To-day I’ll test you—just 
to convince e that he’s wrong.” 

He took out a small lump of chalk and pretended 
to chalk the yh, but really it was only his 
finger that he rub’ over them. 

“Now,” said he, “‘when I come down this after- 
noon we’ll see who is right, Zeke or I.” 

And with apparent carelessness he tossed the 
chalk on the ground. 

his return some hours later it was plain who 
was right. The boy’s lips were chalked with a 
thick, white, stiff layer. 


TOO TOUGH A MORSEL. 


“ nderfoots” are not necessarily fools, as 
the guide of whom a writer in the New 
York Herald tells discovered. He was 
recounting some of his earty experiences with the 
brethren of the wild, for the benefit of his open- 
mouthed audience of Easterners. 


“Yes, sir,” he said, “it was my first grizzly, and 
I don’t deny I was proud of having killed him in a 
hand-to-hand struggle. We — fighting about 
sunrise, and when he finally rolled over, done for, 
the sun was going down.” 

He paused. No one said anything, and so he 
added slowly, “‘for the second time.” ; 

“Do you mean that it took you two days to kill 
a grizzly?” asked the English tourist. 

‘Two whole days and one night,” replied the 
guide. “He died mighty hard.” 

“Choked to death?” asked the tourist. 


“Yes, sir,”’ the guide said, calmly. 
“Well, well! hat did you try to get him to 
swallow?” 


WHY HE COULD NOT TALK. 


commuter, says a writer in the New York 

Times, hired a Swedish carpenter to repair 

some blinds on the outside of his house. 

During the day the commuter’s wife looked after 

things, and once or twice came out to see if the 
man was getting on all right. 


“Is there anything you need, Mr. Swenson?” 
she asked, on her second trip. 

The carpenter f. once or twice, but made 
no reply. The 1 repeated the question. 

me a gulp and no answer. 

“Why don’t you answer me, sir?” said the lady, 
indignantly. 

The Swede turned and looked down at her 
gravely. 

“My moutis full of sgrews,”’ he said. 
speag undil I svaller some!”’ 


“T cannot 



































MAGIC BLOCKS. 
By Dorothy Redington. 
here’s magic in the letter blocks 

When, by simply changing places, 
The same ones make quite different 
words, 
As if they’d many faces. 


A mate is meat and tame and team, 
And bleat will change to table; 

And stage is gates, and slate is steal, 
And cotton bales make sable. 


An inch of flesh will make a chin, 
Fruit crates a cut-glass caster, 

All tears will dry into a stare, 
And then become an aster. 


Time is made of one small mite ; 
The north’s a thorn, so stinging; 

The east a seat, the west a stew, 
The south a shout, outringing. 


Adverb is braved, and calm is clam; 
A stream becomes a master ; 
The small word more makes ancient 
Rome, 
A roast the richest Astor. 


But lest this hint of play grow thin 
To little folks, so clever, 

I leave the harder words to find, 
And here my verse makes sever. 


_—_——_— Zr 


HIS TASK. 
By E. W. F. 


“T-ather,’? said Tommy Harris, 

F one day in June, ‘‘if I earn 

some money this summer, may 

I have it for myself, to do what I 
want to with ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, I think so,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘But what are you going to 
do? How are you going to earn any 
money ?”” 

“I’m going to mow Mr. Webster’s 
lawn. I heard him say he wished he 
knew of some boy he could trust to 
keep the lawn mowed all summer. 
I’m going to ask him to let me do it. 
May I have the use of your lawn- 
mower if he gives me the work ?’’ 

‘*Yes, if you will take good care of 
it and put it back where it belongs 
when you are done.’”? Tom prom- 
ised, and the next day, when Mr. 
Webster had come home from the 
city, he went over and asked him. 

The lawn was a large one, and there were 
some trees and shrubs on it. Mr. Webster got 
up from his piazza chair and took Tom down 
on the lawn. He showed him how he wanted 
it cut, and how the boy who got the job must 
be careful not to break the shrubs, and must 
not knock the bark off any of the young trees, 
and must trim the borders with the grass-shears 
and rake up and carry away the grass. 

“Do you think you can do that, and do it 
right, all summer?’’ Mr. Webster asked. 

Tom thought he could. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘‘I want it cut 
once every week. I don’t care what day you 
cut it, because some weeks, when it rains a 
good deal, it grows faster than others; but I 
want it always to look neat on Sundays. You 
must watch it and cut it whenever it needs it. 
I will give you fifty cents each time.’’ 

Tom went home well pleased. He watched 
the lawn, and the next Wednesday he cut it 
very nicely, taking care to trim the edges and 
to carry away the grass, and not to break any 
of the shrubbery. 

The next week on Wednesday he was going 
to mow the lawn again, but there was a ball 
game that afternoon, and the boys wanted him 
to play first base. The grass did not look so 
very long, anyway, so he played ball, and was 
going to cut the lawn on Thursday. 

But Thursday it rained hard, and he could 
not work outdoors, so he had to wait till Friday. 
He cut the grass then, but it was much longer 
than it had been the week before, and so it did 
not cut so smooth. When he had finished it 
there were some rough places where the tall 


(\7 1, ANAGRAMS, 


Ma, notice pain. It is choral. a sill 
caliph! Tom enra ~ a. I orders hash, 
aE gamey liar. 7. Price Co. 


2. ENIGMAS. 
z 

m found in candy, but not in sweet; 
m found in soil, ut not in neat; 
m found in union, but not in bonds; 
m found in lakes, but not in ponds; 
m found in toys, but not in drum ; 
m found in cheer, but not in glum; : 
m found in scholar, but not in dunce ; 
= found in the Bible only once. 

n a kind of pewiem. so they say, 
But I belong to an ancient day. 


Il. 
My first is found in exclamation; my 
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AUTOMOBILING. 


grass had been pressed down by the lawn- 
mower, but had not been cut off. Still, he 
thought it would not be noticed. 

The next time the grass needed cutting, Tom 
went at it bright and early in the morning. He 
had got about a quarter of it done when Eddie 
Ives came along with a bat over his shoulder 
and a catcher’s mitt on one hand. He stopped 
at the fence, and called, ‘‘Come on, Tom! 
We’re going to play the White Si 

**T can’t,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I must work.’’ 

*‘Oh, you can do that in half an hour. Let 
it go till afternoon. We want you in the game.’’ 





Tom left the lawn-mower just where it stood, 
and went off with his friend Eddie. The boys 
all said they were glad he was there, too, be- 
cause in the second inning he caught a high fly 
that put out the third runner of the Stars. 

But just before the end of the game, in trying 
to stop a hot grounder, he hurt his hand so 
badly that he had to go home and have it ban- 
daged. It made him forget about Mr. Webster’s 
lawn and where he had left the lawn-mower. 

He thought of it the next morning, and tried 
to finish the work ; but the mower, being out in 
the dew all night, had rusted, so that it ran 








THE TWO LITTLE FLOCKS. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 


| little sheep on a hillside grazed 
Where the raggedest daisies grew ; 
And just overhead, in a sunny spot, 
Were five little clouds in the blue ; 
And the five little clouds in the sky looked 
down 
On the five little sheep below, 
And called out to them, in a friendly way, 
“0 little white flock, hello ! 
We look alike—we must be alike ; 
Now isn’t that plain to you ? 
Come up with us in the pasture-sky— 
O little white flock, please do !”’ 
But the five little sheep on the hill looked sad, 
And nibbled the grass instead ; 


second is found in noun; my third is found in 
preposition; my fourth is found in con unction , 
my fifth is found in interjection. My whole is a 
vegetable, and is mentioned but once in the Bible. 


3. RIDDLES. 


I’m the only enapert a the frail, 

And I carry the food without fail. 

I draw from the dark and reach to the light, 
I always am busy, though hidden from sight. 
But I often am cruel and trap the unwise, 
And the law, by oS use, the hunter defie 8. 
Quite pompous anc lofty I pace in and 


.. out, 
And my manner the critics will full often flout. 











NUTS TO CRACK. 
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And each one smothered a sorrowful sigh, 
Shaking his wise little head. 

And they called to the flock in the sky, 
Such union would never do ; 

We must be fed on the greenest grass, 
While your meadow-grass is blue. 

And how would we look, when trying to fly, 
With hard little feet for wings ? 

Sheep of the earth and sheep of the sky 
Were made for different things !”’ 

And the little white flock in the sky looked down 
On the little white flock below, 

And they said to themselves, ‘‘ How queer, 

when we 


Resemble each other so !”’ 


** Oh, no ! 


Il. 
I have one form though great or small ; 
The children know me in their play. 
I am within the vy of all, 
Yet am the earth upon its way. 
I’m all about where’er you look, 
You see me oft on every hand, 
And yet within a sacred book 
Once and once only there I stand. 


4. WORD PICTURES. 
What characters do these words suggest? 

A white plume. A blood-red feather. A suit of 
black armor. A sword suspended byathread. A 
tiny hatchet with twin cherries suspended from 
the handle. A bow and arrow. 











THE ORGAN - GRINDER. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


o mother !’’ cried Lucy, jump- 

O ing up from the supper-table 

as she heard music in the 

street. ‘‘My old organ-grinder man 
and the dear monkey have come!’’ 

Mother went to the window,, and 
sure enough, there was the organ- 
grinder man who used to come the 
summer before, and while mother was 
looking out of the window the monkey 
climbed to the porch. He wore a 
little blue jacket, red breeches, and a 
round red cap. 

Mother and Lucy went out on the 
porch and gave the monkey a piece 
of bread. He nibbled at it happily 
enough until a sugar cooky was 
handed to him; then he carefully laid 
the bread on the porch railing. He 
had a tiny fiddle, and after he finished 
the cooky, he began to draw the bow 
across it, but in a solemn manner, as 
if he saw no fun in it himself, but 
was willing to pay for his cooky. 

Lucy ran into the house and brought 
out a handful of cookies, which she 
gave to the organ-grinder. He stopped 
right in the middle of a tune to take 
them, which made the music change 
to a groan. Then Lucy wanted the 
monkey to play on the fiddle again, 
but the man said, ‘‘No. Monk’ work 
hard all day—he tired,’’ and patted 
the little monkey kindly. ‘‘ Too 
tired,’’ repeated the man; and the 
monkey sprang up on the organ- 
grinder’s shoulder, put both arms 
round his neck, and blinked soberly 
from under his cap. The man nodded 
and smiled, and started off. 

When they came to a turn in the 
road the organ-grinder stopped for a 
moment, and the monkey raised his 
red cap and waved it toward Lucy. 


—  s——___— 


hard—and he could not find the oil- 
can. Besides, his hand hurt him. 
After a while he called in Jimmy 
Russell, who was passing, and got 
him to help. But Jimmy was small, 
and could not handle the mower very 
well. In going round one of the 
shrubs, he broke off a big branch; and he also 
knocked a piece of bark from the trunk of a 
small white birch-tree, and the dark scar 
showed very plainly. 

By the time they had finished, it was too late 
to rake up the grass and carry it off. Tom 
kicked it round a little, where it was thickest, 
so that it would not look quite so bad. He 
said to himself that next time he would begin 


early and stick to it and do better. His hand 
would be well by that time. 
But the next time never came. When the 


grass was long enough to mow again, and Tom 
went over to Mr. Webster’s place, pushing the 
lawn-mower ahead of him, he found the grass 
all nicely cut, and a short, red-headed boy 
raking it up. 


‘*Here, Sam Casey!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘What 
are you doing on my lawn?’’ 
“Tt isn’t your lawn any more. It’s my 


lawn.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked Tom. 

**T mean that I’m going to cut it once a week 
all summer, for fifty cents a time.’’ 

**Who told you so?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Webster did—the man who lives here, 
He said he was tired of having it half-done or 
not done at all, and so I’m going to do it.’’ 

There was nothing more to be said. Tom 
went slowly home and put away his lawn- 
mower. The chance to earn some money dur- 


ing the summer was gone, but he had learned 
a lesson that in the end was worth a good deal 
more money; and the next summer, when he 
got other lawns to mow, he did his work well 
and faithfully. 




















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Il. II 
1. EWER COMET YEAST 
WALE OPERA ENTER 
ELSE METAL ATONE 
REED ERASE SENSE 
TALES TREES 

2. 1. Paper. 11. Fork. 

3. Thomas Carlyle. “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” “French Revolution.” “Sartor 
Resartus.” “Past and Present.” 

4. I. Sane,cane,bane,wane, § BABE! 
Dane, fane, Jane, pane, nane, LEERS 
lane,’ vane. 11. Gash, rash, STEAK 
sash, hash, lash, mash, dash, KATIE 
cash, wash. ETHER 

5. I. Purr, eye, he, lion— et th 

| perihelion. 11. Add, A. M., : A 
ant—adamant. K 
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40 



































A MEMORABLE JOURNEY 


BMW FENIMORE YOUNG 





HEN the railway from 

Cape Town northward to 

Khartum and Cairo was 
first projected, the plan was to have 
the main line cross the Zambezi 
River near the Kebrabassa Rapids, 
and pass a little to the west of Lake 
Nyassa. The first telegraph-line 
was constructed along this route. 
But after the Boer War and the 
death of Cecil Rhodes, a change of 
plan was made. The railway was built north- 
west from Bulawayo to the Victoria Falls, 
where, just below the cataract, a lofty steel 
bridge over the Zambezi River was opened for 
traffic not long ago. 

From the Victoria Falls the line bears away 
northeasterly for four hundred and ten miles, 
to Broken Hill, in North Rhodesia—a locality 
where rich deposits of copper ore have of late 
been discovered. 

From Broken Hill the present railway plans 
contemplate two main lines northward, one 
through the Congo valley three thousand miles 
to Lake Tchad, in the Sahara, and ultimately 
across the Sahara to Algiers, on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; the other north to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the Nile valley and Egypt. When 
complete it will insure the civilization of all 
Africa. 

All this within a single generation! 

It was owing to this change in the railway 
program of a continent and the building of the 
great bridge at Victoria Falls that I undertook 
a journey of over three hundred miles from 
Lake Nyassa to Broken Hill, then the head- 
quarters of the survey for the new line. Induce- 
ments were held out to me to make this trip for 
the purpose of gaining information as to the 
altitude and character of the ‘‘watershed,’’ so 
called between Lake Nyassa and the Loangwa 
River valley. Henceforth, too, my work was 
to be on the Victoria Falls line. 

By this time I was quite well inured to 
tramping alone in the African bush, with no 
other companion than ‘‘ Cousin Bill.”* The 
journey proved more formidable, however, than 
I had any idea of at the start—which was made 
on March 6th last. 

By this time we had another donkey from 
Blantyre, bearing the meek little name of 
‘‘Lucy,’’ that carried my carbine, camp kit, 
and a pack of provisions. But fate, most 
unkind, followed hard after all my donkeys in 
Africa. Poor Lucy was no more fortunate than 
the rest—as I shall soon have to relate. 

Between Mpembwe Station and Broken Hill 
lay a region of country practically unexplored 
by whites, or at least unmapped. By meridian 
figures the distance was about two hundred and 
fifty miles, and the course west-southwest. I 
had to travel by compass mainly, and, in fact, 
it was much like taking a leap in the dark; 
but I had resolved to risk it, and set off as I 
have stated. I had a note-book and aneroid 
barometer for altitude records, but no other 
instruments except a compass. 

For the first twenty miles out from Mpembwe 
Station the way was over barren, rocky hills, 
covered with acacia copses and thorn scrub. 
There was game in plenty, but I shot little 
except guinea-fowls, and for eight days we 
met with no adventure of an unpleasant or 
hazardous kind. On the ninth day, having 
now passed the divide where the streams flow 
to the Zambezi, we came to a considerable 
river, two or three hundred yards in width, 
which I now suppose to be the Sebukwe. 
After following along the bank till past noon, 
a change in its course made it necessary to cross 
it; and after an hour’s hard work with my 
camp ax, I cut ten logs of driftwood, which I 
lashed together, crosswise, with a rope, brought 
for the purpose, to form a raft. 

On this I then attempted to pole across, giving 
Luey’s halier to Bill to hold, and swimming 
her after us. To keep the instruments, carbine 
and provisions dry, I slung the entire burden, 
a weight of a hundred pounds or more, on my 
own back ; there seemed to be no other way. 

The Sebukwe is here a deep, rapid stream; 
but we crossed all right till near the opposite 
bank, where I suddenly found myself unable 
to touch bottom with my pole. 

In consequence, the raft drifted down with 
the current, although now so near the bank 
that I could touch it with the pole, and made 
great efforts to reach it. We were borne on, 
however, and carried off farther from shore, 
Lucy swimming laboriously after us, but breath- 
ing loudly and making hard work of it. 

Do my best, I could not touch bottom any- 
where. The water, in fact, was getting deeper 
every moment; and soon we floated round a 
bend of the shore and out on a deep, sluggish 
pool. 

By this time the donkey was nearly exhausted. 
Bill was holding her head up by main strength ; 

and seeing that something must be done at 
once, I now attempted to paddle ashore with 
the butt of my carbine. While thus engaged, 
working with all my strength, yet making 
little headway, a startled grunt from Bill caused 
me to turn. What looked like the ends of two 
submerged logs were silently approaching us 








2 across the pool. They were croco- 


™ diles! In the quick water above I 
had not thought of this danger. 

It is no easy matter to stand 
steady enough to shoot on a little, 
rocking raft awash in the water, 
and that, too, with a load on one’s 
back! But I managed to insert 
two cartridges, and fired at one of 
the approaching reptiles. Before 
I could recover myself for a second 
shot, however, the other crocodile laid hold of 
Lucy and dragged her under. 

For a moment Bill held on, and I felt the 
raft settle; then, with an agonized glance at my 
face, he let go the halter—and that was the last 
we saw of the donkey. And as if that distressful 
bray had waked all the other scaly denizens of 
the pool, ugly brown snouts came plopping 
up, above, below, and on all sides—plopping 
up and making toward us. 

Standing there with my load on my back, 
I sent bullet after bullet at them! As fast as 
they came on, I punctured their ugly snouts. 
Yet some of them came within ten yards of 















the raft; and thoughts of their upsetting it in 
that deep water were anything but pleasant! 

Poor Bill was quite blue with terror round 
the jowls, as he watched the oncoming snouts 
and cast imploring looks at me. The loud re- 
ports of the carbine were nearly as appalling 
to him as the crocodiles—for Bill never quite 
got over his distaste for firearms and powder 
smoke. 

I suppose that I fired twenty shots within 
ten minutes, and it sickened that pool of croco- 
diles ; they stopped coming off to us. 

As much as half an hour passed before the 
sluggish current of the pool bore the raft to 
the quicker water at the lower end of it, where 
I could touch the bottom with my pole. It now 
proved of little avail, however, to pole ashore, 
for here the bank rose in sheer crags, forty or 
fifty feet in height. 

Hoping to pass these, I let the raft float on 
with the current for half a mile or more, but 
only involved myself in greater difficulties, for 
now there were crags on both sides. We had 
entered a gorge. What there might be ahead, 
I could only guess; the river was becoming 
more tumultuous, with large rocks upstanding 
in the narrowed channel. 

It was now next to impossible to go back, 
however, so I let the raft drift on, steadying it 
with the pole and avoiding rocks. But it grew 
worse instead of better; the cliffs towered 
higher, and a perceptible roar of the water 
began, which the walls of the cafion echoed 
ominously. On we floated, faster and faster, 
for a mile at least. Then suddenly, above the 
diffused roar of the many riffies and rips, a 
deeper, harsher note resounded, and at a distance 
of five or six hundred yards the river appeared 
to fall off abruptly. We were coming to rapids 
or a cataract; and knowing now that further 
progress was out of the question, I poled the 
raft to shore at a place along the south bank, 








where a rift opened back among the cliffs. We 
jumped ashore on the rocks here and let the 
raft go, unable even to save the rope. 

It proved to be a larger chasm than was at 
first apparent, opening back among preci- 
pices several hundred feet in height—a damp, 
dismal place, swaddled in lush, rank vines, 
where water trickled down over green and 
yellow mosses on the dank black rocks. The 
place, moreover, had a singular odor; and I 
noticed that Bill was loath to advance. ‘‘Leop- 
ard? Lion?’’ I said to him; but he did not 
chir-r-r in his throat, nor did I see bones lying 
about, as is always the case in the haunts of 
these great natural hunters. 

I followed back under the cliffs and among 
the overhanging rocks for several hundred 
yards, but there seemed to be no way out. 
Precipitous, broken walls of rock enclosed the 
dell on every hand. It looked as if we would 


have to climb up by the vines and creepers, 


and I now regretted the loss of the rope. Night 
was at hand, too; it was as pokerish a place 
as I was ever in. Drift stuff had lodged in the 
chasm during previous floods on the river. I 
kindled a fire, made tea, and opened one of our 
four remaining cans of ham. 

A fire and teakettle make even the lonesomest 
place more cheery; and I was talking to Bill, 
feeling a little more reconciled to pass the night 
there, when we heard what 
sounded like low exclamations 
up the cliffs, and saw, in the 
gathering obscurity, a number 
of moving forms. 

At first I took them for na- 
tives of some local wild tribe, 
~ but immediately perceived that 
they were baboons—a row of 
them squatted up there, peer- 
ing down at our fire. Bill must 
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have seen them, for his eyesight was keen; but 
he had drawn close to me, and seemed to be 
moping, with his head down. 

Even after it grew dark I knew the baboons 
were up there, for we could hear them bark 
now and then. . Others had collected, and their 
gruff notes became louder, several times rising 
in a choir of deep voices. Bill, however, uttered 
no sound in reply, but kept near me, casting 
troubled looks at me. He was clearly afraid. 

Ere long a stone rolled down among the vines, 
whether accidentally dislodged or thrown, I 
cannot say. Whether these powerful apes were 
ill disposed or merely curious, I could only 
guess; perhaps they disliked the fire. Bill 
remained much cast down during the whole 
evening, and I could but wonder what was 
passing in his mind. 

As the evening advanced, the baboons up the 
cliff seemed to have retired; and at last, wrap- 
ping my one blanket about me, I fell asleep, 
leaving Bill sitting up, dog-fashion, by the 
embers of the fire. 

After a while he waked me by suddenly 
pulling at my coat-sleeve. He was jabbering, 
as if alarmed. I guessed from the sounds that 
he smelled a snake, and rekindling the fire, I 
looked carefully round. It seemed like a good 
place for pythons’ dens, but I discovered noth- 
ing, and after a while fell asleep again. 

Confused sounds of a mighty barking finally 
waked me. It had grown light. Bill still sat 
by the embers; and up the crag there was 
now a great number of baboons, barking, grunt- 
ing, and leaping about, as if in tremendous 
excitement. Many of them were old graybeards, 
with jowls wholly white. Our presence there 
was evidently the cause of the disturbance, and 
taking up my carbine, I sent a bullet over their 
heads, as a hint to clear out, but immediately 
regretted doing so, since it but added to the 
commotion ; and owing to my lavish expenditure 
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of ammunition on the crocodiles the afternoon 
before, I had now but a few cartridges left. ’ 

The row continued all the time I was pre- 
paring breakfast, and once a stone fell near us. 
Of the propensity of these apes to throw stones 
with considerable force I had often been told. 
One of the English engineers at the falls had 
even proposed organizing a baboon cricket-team ! 

Bill continued moping and was quite without 
appetite. I suppose that the other baboons 
were reviling him, and that their vituperations 
depressed his spirits. 

After exploring the dell a second time, I con- 
cluded that the only way to get out of it was to 
climb up the rocks; and this I now attempted 
to do, having slung the heavier part of our 
things across my back, and giving the rest of 
them, tied up in the blanket, to Bill to carry. 

After a hard scramble for it, we got up, by 
aid of the vines, to the top of the cliffs where 
we had seen the baboons, but now found that 
there was another terrace of cliffs even higher 
a little way back from the top of these lower 
ones. It was to these higher crags that the 
baboons had now betaken themselves. Appar- 
ently there were hundreds of them; the uproar 
of all their raucous voices when we appeared 
in sight was terrific. It seemed to be more 
than a colony or a village; there was a veritable 
city of them, extending far along to the west of 
where we stood. 

Yet to follow along in that direction, at the 
foot of these higher erags, looked to be our only 
way out of this labyrinth of rocky bluffs. A 
wilder scene it would be difficult to imagine. 
On our right, a hundred feet sheer down from 
where we stood, roared the river in its gorge; 
on the left rose the precipitous cliffs, all along 
which stood hundreds of barking, howling 
baboons, whose deep bass outcries blended with 
the roar of the waters. 

Bill was keeping close at my heels; and after 
a hasty glance round, I made a break to get 
past the noisy mob above us. But we soon 
came to a narrow place, with a bad prospect 
ahead, where our way was along a mere shelf 
of mossy ledge. Here another stone came 
bounding down. A throng of excited baboons 
was dashing by, high on the crags above our 
heads ! 

I now set out to go back, but after another 
look ahead, rushed on again, having here and 
there to cling to the ledge with my hands, to 
keep from falling into the gulf below. It was 
a truly frightful place! Ere long we came 
where we had to climb up by a crevice in the 
ledges for fifty feet or more, and on reaching 
better footing above, came plump on a group of 
sixty or seventy baboons. 

A chorus of hoarse barks greeted the appear- 
ance of my head above the brink of the crag. 
With savage scowls, bristling hair, and gnashing 
their yellow teeth, they drew together in a 
pack, as if to dispute our passing. Uglier 
brutes it would be difficult to imagine. I had 
kept hold of the carbine, and perceiving in- 
stantly that we were in for a scuffle to get past 
them, I shot one of the foremost of the pack, 
then dashed forward, clubbing the carbine butt. 

So sharp a scrimmage followed that I can 
hardly say what happened first or last. I 
knocked down two or three, broke the carbine 
stock short off, and laying about me with the 
barrel of it, burst through the pack, and dashed 
up the shelving ledges to some huge rocks 
twenty or thirty feet higher. 

But a mad struggle was going on behind me, 
and turning, I saw Bill rolling over and over, 
clinched with half a score of the wild baboons ; 
and before I could have done anything to aid 
him,—if there had been anything I could do,— 
they all rolled down the place where we had 
just climbed up, and disappeared in an instant 
from my view, although wild yells of rage or 
pain came up from below, mingled with the 
roar of the river! They had fallen and rolled 
down two hundred feet or more, and must all 
have been killed on the rocks or drowned in 
the rapids below. 

For a few moments the other baboons seemed 
dazed by the catastrophe; but seeing that they 
were turning their attention to me again, I 
hurriedly climbed higher up the cliffs, and 
gaining the top of them, made haste to put a 
mile or two of country between me and this all 
too populous haunt of the cynocephali. 

It was thus that I lost the faithful comrade 
of my many months of solitary life. I had no 
doubt he was dead, and to go back in the hope 
of finding him was next to impossible for me, 
with no other weapon than a gun-barrel. 

My plight, indeed, without carbine or food 
was well-nigh desperate. Fortune favored me, 
however ; I had gone on but a little way when 
I saw a smoke among the hills to the southwest. 
It proved to be from the camp of a party of 
surveyors for the new railway-line. Before 
noon I had reached them, and at once found 
myself among friends, who had supplies in 
abundance. 

With this hazardous journey my life as a 
line-tender terminated. Broken Hill, Kalomo 
and Victoria Falls—where I am at present— 
have now all the populous bustle of thriving 
young towns. The old days, when I wandered 
alone with ‘‘Cousin Bill’’ along the telegraph 
‘‘lane,’’ are gone, never to return; yet amid the 
rush of new enterprises at the falls, I often 
think of that faithful comrade with something 
almost like a tear for his sad fate. 
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Fistt across the English Channel.— 
Louis Bleriot, a French experimenter with 
aeroplanes, crossed the English Channel, July 
25th, on a small monoplane, which measures 
no more than 20 feet across the wings, and 
weighs about 400 pounds. He started from 
Las Baraques, near Calais, and landed at 
Dover. He crossed the Channel in less than 
half an hour, at an average speed of 45 miles 
an hour, and at a height of about 250 feet above 
the sea-level. A prize of $5,000, offered by a 
London newspaper, rewarded his achievement. 
& 


ew Cabinet in France.—Mons. Aristide 
Briand, minister of justice and worship in 
the Clemenceau cabinet, was selected by Presi- 
dent Fallitres to form a new cabinet. Monsieur 
Briand is a socialist. The new premier has 
retained Monsieur Pinchon in the office of 
minister of foreign affairs, and has given the 
ministry of justice to Monsieur Barthou, who 
was minister of public works in the former 
eabinet. The new cabinet has committed itself 
to the foreign policy of the outgoing cabinet, 
and has announced its intention to devote the 
remainder of the present session of parliament 
to passing the budget, the workmen’s pensions 
bill and the income tax bill, and to postpone the 
electoral reform bill until the next Parliament. 
The Chamber of Deputies, July 27th, by a vote 
of 306 to 46, expressed confidence in the govern- 
ment’s declaration. ° 


rain Crops.—The government crop report 

for July estimates the area of corn planted 
at 109,006,000 acres, an increase of 7.1 per cent. 
over last year’s acreage, and the average con- 
dition at 89.3.as compared with 82.8 at the 
corresponding time last year. These figures 
point to a crop of about 3,161,000,000 bushels, 
which is much the largest on record. The 
average condition of winter wheat was 82.4 as 
compared with 80.6 last year. This, allowing 
for the decreased acreage, indicates a crop of 
409,704,000 bushels, according to the statisti- 
cians of the New York Produce Exchange, as 
compared with 416,514,000 bushels, the estimate 
of July, 1908. The reports from the spring 
wheat-crop show a falling off in condition 
from the June reports, but leave the predicted 
crop unchanged, because the deterioration is no 
more than usually occurs in this interval. The 
estimated yield of oats is 962,933,000 bushels, 
as compared with the estimate of 939,826,000 
July 1, 1908, and the actual crop of 807,156,000 
bushels. ° 


inister to China.—President Taft has 

selected Charles R. Crane of Chicago as 
minister to China, and Mr. Crane has accepted 
the appointment. Mr. Crane is a business 
man, who has never held political office. He 
has travelled extensively in Russia and the far 
East, and has an unusual familiarity with the 
questions with which he will have to deal. 

S 


Gu and Morocco.—The Kabyles and 
other Moorish tribesmen on the Riff coast of 
Morocco have attacked the Spanish soldiers 
near Melilla in such force and with such courage 
as to compel the Spanish government to send 
eut large reénforcements. The consequent 
drafts upon the Spanish reservists are extremely 
unpopular in Spain. In two instances the troops 
themselves mutinied, and were with difficulty 
subdued, and at Barcelona the labor organization 
declared a general strike July 26th, as a protest 
against the war. The government thereupon 
proclaimed a state of siege; and the rioting at 
Barcelona and in the cities of Catalonia as- 
sumed so revolutionary a character that on the 
28th martial law was declared throughout Spain, 
and two army corps and several war-ships were 
sent to the disturbed districts to restore order. 
* 

err, Peru and Argentina.—With a 

view to averting further trouble over the 
boundary award recently made by the govern- 
ment of Argentina, the governments of Peru 
and Bolivia have agreed to open direct negotia- 
tions with each other, without outside interven- 
tion, in the hope of arranging a modification o! 
the award which shall be mutually L 
The Argentine government, however, insists 
that, prior to thése negotiations, Bolivia shall 
recognize the arbitration award and also give 
adequate satisfaction for recent indignities. 

* 

ecent Deaths.—Sir Frederick Holder, 

speaker of the Australian house of repre- 
sentatives, died suddenly while the house was 
in session, July 234. He was 59 years old, 
and had held many high public offices in the 
commonwealth. He was the first speaker of 
the house when the commonwealth was estab- 
lished in 1901.—— Rev. Dr. William Reed 
Huntington, rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Worcester, from 1862 to 1883, and rector of 
Grace Church, New York, since 1883, one 
of the most eminent and beloved of Episcopal 
clergymen in the United States, died July 26th, 
aged nearly 71 years. 





he Length of the Meter.—If, as Mr. 
Marshall D. Ewell states, with an expres- 
‘sion of astonishment, many authors of scientific 
books are ignorant of the fact that the relation 
between the meter and the yard is, in the United 
States, fixed by law, then it is probable that 
many other persons are similarly ignorant. 
The legal length of the meter in this country is 
39.37 inches. In England it is 39.370113 inches. 
Apparently our lawmakers thought that a ten- 
thousandth of an inch was too insignificant to 
bother with, especially when followed by a 
hundred-thousandth, and even another figure 
representing millionths. 
& 
he Leviathan of Locomotives.—It is 
now claimed that the Southern Pacific 
Railroad has the largest locomotive in existence. 
It was made at the Baldwin works, and weighs, 
exclusive of the tender, 430,000 pounds. The 
tender weighs 170,500 pounds. The total length 
of the locomotive and tender is 92 feet. The 
cylinders are 40 and 26 inches in diameter, and 
the piston-stroke 30 inches. The driving-wheels 
have a diameter of 4 feet 9 inches, and the 
diameter of the boiler is 7 feet. The total heat- 
ing surface is 6,172 square feet, and the tractive 
power is 94,640 pounds. 
% 
ot Air as a Polisher.—The marvels 
of friction are infinite. The use of the 
sand-blast for polishing metals is quite a recent 
invention, and now it is followed by that of 
a blast of simple.hot air. It is the velocity 
that gives the polishing power. The articles 
to be treated are placed in a basket in a cen- 
trifugal machine driven at a very high speed, 
and heated air is blown from a pipe through 
the basket. A high polish is thus produced 
very rapidly. Nickel-plated articles that have 
become tarnished are made bright in a few 
minutes. Wet metal, fresh from the bath, needs 
no preliminary drying, for the current of air 
dries and polishes at the same moment. It is 
only necessary to so pack the articles that the 
air reaches them on all sides. 


& 

outh Polar Coal.—From an industrial 

point of view, no doubt the most important 
discovery made by Lieutenant Shackleton’s re- 
cent antarctic expedition was that of the exist- 
ence, in south latitude 85°, of immense deposits 
of coal. Seven seams, varying in thickness 
from one to seven feet, were seen in the face 
of a great cliff. The coal measures were esti- 
mated to have a depth of at least 1,500 feet. 
Fire-clay was found with some of the seams, 
and in this were abundant impressions of small 
fossil roots. The ‘‘foundation platform’’ of the 
antarctic continent, as far as observed, appeared 
to consist of ancient crystalline rocks, giving 
promise of containing minerals of the rare 
earths, now so widely employed for many pur- 
poses. Above the basal rocks sandstone occurs, 
and on the sandstones are bedded immense 
sheets of lava. e 


_ Builders.—The common Lasius niger, 
a brownish - black garden ant, which is 
world-wide in its distribution, has developed 
some unexpected capabilities in Japan, accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr. Marie Stopes and 
Mr. C. G. Hewitt. About 50 miles from Tokyo 
it is found constructing shelters for aphides 
made by cementing grains of sand to twigs of 
ilex. These shelters, the observers conclude, 
not only serve to keep the aphides warm, and 
thus increase their yield of honey-dew, of which 
the ants are so fond, but they also form folds, 
from which the aphides cannot escape, and 
where they are protected from the raids of other 
ants. The ants also construct covered galleries 
of sand, which connect the tents of the aphides 
with their own nests. 
& 

he Cola-Nut.—Within the last 20 years 

the tonic properties of the cola-nut, grow- 
ing in western Africa, have become widely 
known, and the dried nuts have been much used 
in medicine. Buta ques- 
tion has always been left 
undecided concerning the 
source of the tonic. It 
has generally been as- 
cribed to the caffein in 
the nut, but recently A. 
Goris has discovered a 
substance called colatine, 
which seems to be the 
really characteristic ele- 
ment in the nut, and the 
source of its tonic power. 
This is destroyed by dry- 
ing, although the caf- 
fein remains unaffected. 
Accordingly, the physiological effects of dried 
cola.are different from those of the fresh nut. 
The negroes understand the difference, and 
always use the fresh nuts, which, as the ex- 
plorer Binger first noticed, possess a wonderful 
power of eliminating the effects of fatigue. The 
cola-nuts grow in clusters of five on a stem, 
and each nut contains about eight seeds. 
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Fancy Work 


for the 
Summer Season 
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STAMPING AND 
EMBROIDERY OUTFIT 


This Outfit comprises 
a selection of thirty-four 
stamping patterns for Wal- 
lachian and Eyelet Em- 
broidery. Each pattern 
is perforated on fine bond 
paper, and the workman- 
ship is of the best. We 
include with the Outfit 6 
skeins white mercerized 
Embroidery Cotton for 
eyelet work; 4 _ skeins 
Embroidery Floss, choice 
of white, green, blue and 
red, for Wallachian work; 
1 box Priscilla Stamping 
Paste, which does not 
crock and can be easily 
washed out. No hot iron 
is necessary, and the ma- 
terial can be worked as 
soon as stamped; 1 Book- 
let on Wallachian Em- 
broidery, illustrated, which 
gives lessons on this new 
and popular style of em- 
broidery, with enlarged 
detail of stitches and units. 
If the patterns and other 
material included in the 
Outfit were purchased 
separately they would cost 
much more than our price. 
Our Offer is very attractive. 


LIST OF PATTERNS 


Corset Cover (front and back); Shirt Waist Front; Collar; Cuff; Collar 
Tab, 3x 4% inches; Spray,4% x10 inches; Ornament, 3% x 5% inches. 
Hat (brim and crown); Child’s Collar, 4 inchesdeep; 3 Belts; Edging, 
2 inches wide; Butterfly, 5 x 9 inches; Butterfly, 2% x 4% inches; 
Medallion, 2 x 2 inches. 

2 Medallions, 2x 3% inches and 2% x4 inches; Scarf End, 17% inches 
wide; Coat Collar and Cuff; Pin Cushion Cover, 1ox Io inches; Baby’s 
Shoe; 3 Sprays for Belts, etc., 2% x 6% inches, 24 x 10 inches, and 
3 x 8 inches. 

Corner of Lunch Cloth, 17 x 17 inches; Hand Bag, 7% x 8 inches; 
Shirt Waist Front; Belt; Cuff; Child’s Yoke, 6% x 11 inches; 3 
Collar Tabs, 3% x 5 inches, 2% x 34 inches, and 2 x 5 inches. 
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ADJUSTABLE STILETTO 


~~ 


This device is designed for piercing holes for 
eyelet embroidery. The adjustable gage may be set 
to regulate the size of eyelets, the punctures ranging 
from a pin-point to nearly a quarter of an inch. 

The gage forms a stop. It can be set for many 
different sizes— just the sizes the stamping calls for, or 
the sizes desired. Eyelets of uniform size, or gradually 
increasing or decreasing in size, are easily made with 
this Adjustable Stiletto. 

The Stamping and 


THE OFFE * Embroidery Outfit 


with Adjustable Stiletto given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its ae py price is $1.75 a yoar, in advance. 
Ientered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
—- eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
thal, should be by Post-OMice, Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
weer a: er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SORE EYELIDS. 


his is a not uncommon affection 
among school children, espe- 
cially those who are uncleanly in 
their habits and come from un- 
sanitary homes. The cause is, 
however, not always dirt, and the 
cleanest and best kept children 
may suffer at times as well as the 
dirty and uncared for. 

The trouble is not the same as 
granular lids, another rather common disease, 
although fortunately becoming less so in schools 
where periodical medical examinations of the 
children are made. 

The margins of the lids are constantly striking 
each other in the process of winking—as often as 
five thousand or ten thousand times a day; and if 
it were not for nature’s protection, this would 
keep the eyelids in a constant state of irritation 
or inflammation. Injury from this constant tap- 
ping is prevented by a thin layer of grease 
secreted by the glands of the lids and by the 
touching of the two rows of eyelashes which 
reduces the force of the impact. 

When the lashes are thin and improperly curved, 
or when, for any reason, the grease-glands do not 
secrete properly, this natural protection is re- 
moved, and the lids slap each other with every 
wink and grow sore from the beating. 

The layer of grease acts also as a dam to pre- 
vent the overflowing of the tears and to direct 
them to the inner side of the eye, where they pass 
down through the tear-duct into the nose. If the 
grease is absent, the margins of the lids are con- 
stantly wet, and become sodden and so predisposed 
to inflammation. 

The germs of inflammation are always present 
on the eyelids, as elsewhere on the skin; and when 
the lids are injured by the winking or the moisture 
from the overflowing tears, they offer a fertile soil 
for the growth of these bacteria of inflammation. 

A frequent cause of sore lids in children is 
astigmatism or some other defect of vision, which 
induces a more constant and more violent winking. 

A serious result of sore lids, if allowed to go on 
without treatment, is the loss of the lashes, which 
fall out, and if the inflammation continues long 
enough to destroy the hair bulbs, do not return. 

In the treatment of sore lids, the crusts which 
form on the edges should be removed by gentle 
mopping with a small wad of cotton soaked in a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda or of boric acid, 
and then a mild antiseptic ointment should be 
applied in a thin layer. The best treatment in 
many cases is a correction of any defect of vision 
by properly fitted glasses. 

In four cases out of five, sore lids give warning 
that vision is defective, and lasting relief will not 
be obtained until this defect is corrected. 
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CONQUERED BY MOSQUITOES. 


n 1860 the Rev. John Sheepshanks, later on 

the Bishop of Norwich, was travelling through 
British Columbia. His book, “A Bishop in the 
Rough,” relates his experiences on the Douglas 
trail, where the greatest discomfort was caused 
by the swarms of ferocious mosquitoes. He 
met with Indians covered with paint, carrying 


branches of trees in their hands, which they | d 


were sweeping round them as they walked. They 
were evacuating their country, being temporarily 
driven out by these pests. If by chance a traveller 
arrived at a clearing or an open space where there 
appeared to be an immunity from them, ere long 
they would appear. 

“Quite early in the morning, after meeting those 
Indians, I issued from my tent, and found an open 
space on the river’s side where I could get my 
bath. But no sooner had I emerged from the 
water than I found swarms of mosquitoes assail- 
ing me, and do what I would, slaughter them by 
dozens, I suffered severely. 

“It was on that same day, dining at a wayside 
house, that I took part in a scene which I can 
never forget. There were twenty-five men, going 
up to the mines. Food was onthe table. There 
was a ceaseless hum in the apartment, for it was 
literally brown with thousands of mosquitoes. 

“It was swelteringly hot, yet every man had 
made himself as impervious as he could. Each 
man wore his coat buttoned up, strings were 
fastened round his cuffs, and trousers also, if he 
had not on top-boots. They had gauntlets on 
their hands, their hats were on, and veils hanging 
down covered face and neck. A man would stick 
his fork into a piece of meat and pop in under the 

















veil as quickly as possible. When drinking their 
coffee the men would hold the cup underneath the 
veil, first clearing out the bodies of the mosquitoes 
which possibly had been feeding upon the hairy 
miner close at hand, 

“Not a word was uttered during that brief meal, 
for we were beaten down and cowed by the 
insects. The first words spoken were by a miner 
in pushing away his chair from the table, ‘Oh, 
this God-forsaken country!’ ” 
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A WOMAN’S WAY. 


Lp it may be, that it is necessary, now 
and then, to prove that women are not inferior 
to men in the management of practical affairs, a 
contributor to the New York Globe tells of a 
young woman who recently bought and retired to 
a small suburban farm, and was busy all the spring 
personally directing the modernization of the 
house. 

The other day she ordered a telephone installed, 
and the company’s workmen started in. Presently 
the “‘boss”’ called her out to the lawn. 

“We can’t run the wire in without damaging 
that tree,” he said, pointing to a fine old elm near 
the ——_. “It on ne done.” teat 

“Very well,” replied the young woman, smilingly. 
“Then: you heedn’t put ih the phone ;”’ and she 
reéntered the house. 

“Did the electricians a asks the corre- 
spondent, who assuredly believes that a man 
should think twice before insisting upon his 
boasted mental superiority to the other sex. 

“No, sir. They put in the phone—and without 
harming the tree. 

“A man, now,” he concludes, “would have 
argued a half-hour over the matter.” 


* ©¢ 


THE LESSON HE LEARNED. 


or different people the immortal stories of the 
world have different messages. For instance, 

Prof. Charles Zueblin of the Chicago University 
said at a recent dinner, which a writer in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat reports, that in his native 
town of Pendleton some of the mothers used to 
cut the children’s hair. 

They did it with shears and a bowl. 
tion was often painf 
elegant. 
In Sunday-school a Pendleton teacher told her 
upils the tragic story of d Delilah 


The opera- 
ul, and the result was never 


Samson an > 
hen she turned to a small boy, hopeful that he 
had extracted some lesson from it. He had, 
indeed, taken it home. 
“Joe,” she said, “what do you learn from the 


Bete don't 1 ’ piped Joe, feelingly, “to ha 
“ on’ » oe, fee q “6 ve a 
woman cut Miollers hair.” = 


THE LATEST CHARGE. 


ike most long-established institutions, the United 
States Senate has its critics, and here and 
there one so unreasonable that he will believe 
anything bad aboutit. A writer in the Philadelphia 
Record prints this story: 

A crowd of farmers were abusing the Senate 
one market-day last month, when one old fellow 
bustled into the midst of them. 

— b’ys,” said he, “‘what’s the Senate up to 
now?” ; 

“Why, ain’t ye heerd, Zachary?” said a young 
farmer, winking at the others. ‘‘The Senate’s 
went and passed a bill addin’ two extry months to 
the winter.” 

Zachary struck his forehead with his red-mitted 


fist. 
“Do tell!” he groaned. ‘“Ain’t that the luck! 
An’ here am I clean out o’ fodder.” ° 


F NOT A BIRD TO IMITATE. 


Mt has been said of the modesty and reticence 
of the Wright brothers of aeroplane fame. 
That they are able to give a clever reason for 
their reserve is indicated by this story, told by 
Maximilian Foster in Outing: 

“You see,” said the financial agent of the two 
Dayton sky-fliers, “the Wrights are what you 
might call too shy and too modest. I said so once 
to Wilbur, and do you know what he answered?” 

Mr. Flint pau: long enough to chuckle. 

“Wilbur said to me, ‘Mr. Flint, the best talker 
and the worst flier among the birds is the parrot.’ ” 

Which is one good reason, perhaps. wer the 

the Wright 





world at large knows so little about the 
flying-machine. 


* ¢ 


THE DOCTORS’ ORDERS. 


A’: whose husband seemed to be doing little 
but lie in the hammock and eat apples, was 
asked by a sympathetic neighbor what the trouble 
with him was. “Doctors,” she replied, sadly. 
“No, he hasn’t come into a fortune.” A writer in 
To-day’s Magazine tells the story. 

“*You see,” explained the wife, “he’s been having 
some sort of matter with his stomach, and he con- 
sulted two different doctors about it. One told 
him to eat a ripe apple every hour, and the other 
yy — an hour aftereating. So he’s trying to 

o x 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 


© doubt the best cure for pessimism is 
Robinson Crusoe’s device of making a list 
of all one’s blessings and another of all one’s 
troubles, and then comparing the two. A simpler 
calculation was that of the youth in the following 
story, taken from the Kansas City Journal: 
“Every rain-storm,” complained the pessimistic 
pg eee ee game.” soa th 
“And eve stpone me,” answe © 
optimistic boy, Emeans & dguble-header.” 
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ITS PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


e child who defined a mountain range as “a 
large-sized cook-stove” had imagination if 
not accurate information. On a test paper at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, says a writer in Every- 
body’s Magazine, an older student made a much 
worse blunder. 
The question read: ““What is the office of the 
gastric juice?” 


he answer, no doubt struck off in the heat and 
hurry of the examination, was: ‘“‘The stomach.” 


For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 


forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. 
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the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, (\ 50) e ae o $12 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation NAY All makes and models, 3 fe $ 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take \ i y= ay SE a ag 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. | F-aey Tl we Ship On ad ctthant 0 
This pure, sweet and whol treatment affords | Ij N BPPRNE cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest TEN DAYS’ F: TRIAL. 


Tires, coaster-brakes, » re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K50, Chicago. 
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vand refreshing thst Menmnen’s gives. 
and refreshing that Mennen’s gives. — 
Prickly heat, chafing, rash and all sorts of uncomfortable skins need Mennen’s. 3 


es TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDE 
as which has the scent of foech oat Parma violets. Sample Free. 1 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP . .. (blue wrapper). 
ent prepared for the nursery. No are 
ENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. S2™Ples. i 


LOOK FOR THE FACE on our SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE ““ BOX THAT LOX.” 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 

: Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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This Valise given to any Companion 
subscriber for four new subscriptions 
and $2.35 extra. Price $6.50. Sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. Shipping 
weight 10 Ibs. 


DRESS SUIT VALISE. 


Made of selected sole leather, 
with hand-stitched ends, pressed 
leather corners, steel frame, brass 
lock and bolts, and heavy hand- 
stitched handle. Lined with fine 
imported holland cloth, with in- 
side lid and stay straps. We can 
supply 22-inch for lady, or 24- 
inch for gentleman. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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hen I was a youngster of sixteen or 
thereabouts there was a small artificial 
pond not more than twenty rods from 
the house, made for the purpose of watering 
stock, but eventually turned to less practical 
uses. 
First of all, when I came home one day from 
fishing at the Little Otter, with half a dozen 
bullheads,—too few to dress for the table and 
too many, as I thought, to put back in their 
own waters,—and finding the hardy fellows all 
alive, I turned them into the pond, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing them restored to 
full vigor and swimming away into deep water, 
as lively as ever. 
There were males and females, and they 
made spawning-holes in the bank, out of 
which, in due time, came black swarms of tiny 


THEY WOULD . 
APPLE FROM MY HAND. 


bullheads, which throve mightily, so that by 
the next year the pond was well stocked with 
them, and by the next it was an easy matter, 
of a lowering day in spring, to catch enough 
well-grown, very excellent fish for breakfast or 
dinner. 

Their chief food was a kind of aquatic snail, 
with which the surface of the water would 
sometimes be covered, and the bottom always. 
But the fish had also an appetite for angle- 
worms, and in a rainy day it was very handy 
fishing, for you could stoop and pick a worm 
from the ground at your feet, and have no 
trouble of digging bait. An old house cat used 
to fish there, too, using no bait, but prowling 
along the shore and clawing out the first 
unwary fish that swam within reach. 

One day I brought home a white water-lily 
root and planted it in the muddy bottom. It 
took as kindly to its new home as the fish had 
done, and grew and bloomed luxuriantly. Spat- 
ter-dock and cattails came in of themselves in 
Some mysterious way. Some willow wands 
were stuck in the bank, and in a few years the 
little pond became very ornamental and quite 
lost its artificial appearance. 

Wild ducks often alighted in it in early 
spring, before the wider waters were open, and 
it was very interesting to watch them at close 
range, from a convenient ambush, as they 
Swam and dived and fed upon grain that I 
scattered along the water’s edge. Sandpipers 
were common visitors, and once I surprised a 
great blue heron stalking in the shallows. 

One day in the spring, when the pond was 
full to the brim and the overflow making a 
rushing, noisy brook on its way through 
pasture and meadow to Little Otter, I was 
delighted to see a sleek brown muskrat swim- 
ming the length of the pond, which he had 
— discovered in his explorations of the 

rook, 

I wondered if he followed its underground 
course for fifteen rods under a ledge of rocks, 
one of the few natural curiosities of the neigh- 
borhood. 

He was soon joined by a mate, and the two 
took up their abode in the happy by-place, 
where there were neither trappers nor gunners 
to make them afraid. They made burrows in 
the bank, and in the fall made a lodge of 
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weeds and sticks, and alas! destroyed my 
water-lily, root and stem. 

During the next summer there was born to 
them a family of four. As the season advanced 
I used to see the little fellows much oftener 
than the parents, swimming in file from the 
upper end of the pond, where the burrows and 
house were, to the lower end, where an over- 
hanging apple-tree dropped its ripened fruit on 
the bank, whence some of it often rolled into the 
water. The muskrat babies soon discovered it 
and found it to their taste, but liked better 
some sweet apples that I brought to the place. 
After a little they would take these from almost 
at my feet, and after much patient and motion- 
less waiting, would swim up and take an apple 
from my hand. In time they became very 
tame, and when I whistled would presently 
make their appearance, 
each get his apple, and 
swim away. The old 
ones rarely showed 
themselves, and 
roundly berated their 
children for their fool- 
hardiness, I doubt not. 

Their confidence was 
not misplaced, for al- 
though I hadalla boy’s 
spirit of destructive- 
ness,—which is digni- 
fied with the name of 
sporting ardor in later 
life,—I never harmed 
any of the inhabitants 
except the fish, nor ever 
a visitor except one 
evil-looking black 
water-snake that I 
found basking on the 
bank one day. 

At last winter came, 
and separated me from 
my pets with a floor 
and roof of ice, through 
which we never saw 
each other. When 
spring came and re- 
moved it, they had quite 
forgotten their big two- 
legged acquaintance of 
last year, and were as 
shy and wild as their 
parents. After a while 
they disappeared, per- 
haps for lack of food, 
and probably betook 
themselves to wider 
waters, where they met 
the common fate which 
soon or late befalls their persecuted race. The 
pond developed an incurable leak, and is now a 
dry hollow in the summer droughts, fishless in 
all seasons, and never haunted by duck or 
heron or muskrat, or ever resounding to the 
chorus of bullfrogs that in summer nights used 
to make it melodious. 
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PERSIAN SUGAR. 


Ante country has been defined as one 
in which the prevailing religion does not 
conflict with the industrial life of the people. 
This idea is supported by the dictum that 
religion is life. The backwardness of Persia, 
for instance, is ascribed to the fact that fantastic 
religious beliefs, preached by a powerful clergy, 
and playing an important part in the daily 
affairs of the nation, strongly oppose progress. 
In ‘‘Persia: The Awakening East,’’ W. P. 
Cresson gives an illustration of the material 
havoc a despotic priesthood may bring. 

Just outside the gates of Teheran stands a 
group of ruined buildings that represent all 
that remains of one of the most considerable 
foreign enterprises ever attempted in Persia. 
Herea Belgian company undertook, a few years 
ago, to establish a refinery for the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar, under conditions that war- 
ranted every hope of success. All the sugar 
used in such quantities by the Persians to flavor 
their favorite tchai is now brought from a great 
distance on the backs of camels and other pack- 
animals; and as this perishable commodity 
lends itself with difficulty to such modes of 
transport, the price is proportionately high. 

The land about Teheran is easily adapted to 
the culture of beet-root, and for some time a 
new and important industry promised to benefit 
the peasants of the neighborhood. At first the 
affairs of the company flourished, and the pro- 
moters and stockholders in distant Europe began 
to congratulate themselves on their investment ; 
but within a few weeks there came a sudden 
and unaccountable falling off in the demand, 
and at last the native customers ceased buying 
the sugar from the new mills. 

The reason was not far to seek. Either some 
emissary from the white-turbaned mollahs in 
a neighboring shrine had been sent away 





empty-handed, or some religious caprice had 
moved the priesthood to a holy war on the 
products of the ‘‘unbeliever,’’ for the sugar 
manufactured by the Belgian company was 
declared ‘‘unclean,’’ and classed with pork and 
other abominations not fit to pass the lips. 
For months the official in charge attempted to 
cope with local prejudice, but all in vain. At 
the present day the rusting machinery and | 
empty windows of an expensive plant bear a | 
mute testimonial to the power of old ideals even | 
in the ‘‘awakening East.’’ 
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FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


ngland’s sympathetic attention has been 
called to a point on the Yorkshire coast 
where a fishing fleet has just gonedown. Flam- 
borough Head is one of the bold promontories 
which run out into the North Sea. On the 
ledges, dazzling in the spring sunshine, gather 
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Will not crack or scratch white. 
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throngs of gulls, cormorants, auks, grebes, 
guillemots, puffins and gannets, a sight never 
to be forgotten. Apart from the picturesque, 
the Head holds a deep historic interest both to 
England and America. 


It was off Flamborough Head that Paul 
Jones, on the Bonhomme Richard, met the 
Scrapis. Every schoolboy has fought that 
battle. When it was over and England had 
knighted Pearson, Jones remarked, *‘Should I 
have the good fortune to meet him again I will 
make a lord of him!’’ 

It was at Flamborough Head that Queen 
Henrietta Maria landed, under the convoy of 
Van Tromp and his Dutchmen, bringing into 
the country a store of war arms. 

One of the many pathetic events of history 
took place on the Head. In 1405 Robert of 
Scotland determined to send his sole heir, 
James, to France to be educated. Always in 
fear for the fate of the Stuarts, he thought his 
son would be safe in that country, and at the 
same time would learn the accomplishments 
of a true knight. So the royal child put out 
to sea. 

As the vessel was passing Flamborough Head, 
a party of sailors attacked it and took the 
young prince prisoner. Henry IV put the little 
James in the Tower, saying, ‘‘If the Scotch 
had been good people they would have sent me 
this young man to teach, for I, too, know 
French very well.’’ 

For eighteen long years James remained in 
the Tower, but he made good use of his time, 
and ‘the mind of the child soon grew into that 
of a learned man. This poet prince studied 
well, and when, in 1423, he was released, he 
ascended the throne of Scotland as James I, an 
accomplished and worthy king. 
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THE DETHRONED FOUR - POSTER. 


|‘ seems scarcely credible that the plain brass 
and still plainer iron bedstead of the twentieth 
century should have had magnificent ancestors, 
yet a ‘‘wardrobe warrant,’’ dated 1581, quoted 
in ‘‘Gleanings After Time,’’ is of interest in 
proving this. The warrant orders the delivery, 
for Queen Elizabeth’s use, of a bedstead of 
walnut-tree, richly carved, painted and gilded. 


The celure, tester and valance were of cloth 
of silver, figured with velvet, lined with change- 
able taffeta, and deeply fringed with Venice 
gold, silver and silk. 

The curtains were of costly tapestry, curiously 
and elaborately worked, every seam and every 
border laid with gold and silver lace, caught up 
with long loops and buttons of bullion. 

The head-piece was of crimson satin of pene, 
edged with a passaymayne of crimson silk an 
decorated with six ample plumes, containing 
seven dozen ostrich-feathers of various colors, 
garnished with gold ung. 

The counterpoint was of orange-colored satin 
quilted with cut-work of cloths of gold and 
silver, of satins of every imaginable tint, and 
embroidered with Venice gold, silver spangles. 
and colored silks, fringed to correspond, and 
lined with orange sarsenet. 

This, to be sure, was a queen’s bed, but 
almost equally gorgeous ones were common for 
several centuries. In the reign of Queen Anne 
a bedstead put up as a prize in a lottery was 
said to have cost three thousand pounds. The 
decline of the rich four-poster, with its splendid 
although stuffy hangings, was slow but sure, 
and in the nineteenth century it oman gp d 
a by the sanitary metal - 
stead. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULE. 
Already a ‘‘homey’’ touch has been given to the 
municipal situation in Aldeberg by Dr. 
Garrett Anderson, the recently elected woman 
mayor of that English town. 


On a Saturday evening the mayor gave a 
banquet to forty councilors and other guests. 
The mayor, the Pall Mall Gazette reports 
dressed in black, with a widow’s cap, and 
wearing diamonds, was the only woman 
present. 

Replying to the toast of ‘‘Aldeberg’s Pros- 
perity, ’ the mayor said: 

‘‘During my year of office I shall try all I 
can to be a motherly sort of housekeeper to our 


town, of which we have every right to be 
proud. ”’ 

* * 

BUSH. 


he word ‘‘bush’’ in Africa means many 

things, says a missionary. 

The ‘‘whole world’’ is the ‘‘whole bush’’ ; a 
man will s of his country as his ‘‘bush,’’ 
and he calls the white man’s land the ‘‘white 
man’s bush.’’ 

God, they say, loves the ‘‘whole bush.’’ 
Heaven is called the ‘‘other bush,’’ and in 
singing ‘‘I havea Father in the promised land,’’ 
they say, “I have a Father in the bush 
beyond. ’’ 
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An honest and absolutely 





as pure article for general 
cleaning, for the hands 
and bath. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, he will offer you 
some other, but if you 
insist he can get you 
Adams’. No acids, no 
free alkali. Cleans every- 
thing, injures nothing. 
The Enos Adams Company, B ingt Vt. 

















Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 



































FROM THE FAMOUS 


Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten fox 
comfort and co 


post-paid, 
nve 
nience, Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 


$ I .00 ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and stee! 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $] 50 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send size wanted to — 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 

Established 1870. 
Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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MORE VALUE 
BECAUSE NO WASTE 


TOILET 
PAPER 


ROM the stand- 
point of economy 
5 alone Handifold 

‘| is unquestionably 
the toilet paper for 
general use because 















it presents only’a single sheet 
at a time; this is where the 
saving comes in. Its quality 
is extra good. It is a selected 
grade of pure, soft, sanitary 
tissue. It comes 3 packages 
in a single box for 25c. Ask 
your dealer forit. If he doesn’t 
sell it, write us for free sample 
package, giving us his name. 

Always use HANDIFOLD; 

aw is the cheapest and the best. 
PACKAGES —Handifold Toilet Paper Co., 


2 5i minster, Mass. 


: Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, 
consisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap and 
Belt. The Suit is well made of gray 
flannel with all the “kinks” peculiar to 
suits worn by the professional player. 
Our Offer also includes an Initial, 
which may be attached to the breast 
of the Shirt. Sizes 8 to 16 years. Be 
sure to give size of Suit, and state 
Initial wanted when ordering. 

Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Simply 
dissolve the 

* contents of 
a 10-cent 
package in 
a pint of 
boiling 
water and 
set to cool 


Raspberry 
Strawberry 
Chocolate 
Pistachio 
Wild Cherry 
Lemon 
Orange 


Minute Flavored Gelatine 


An ideal summer dessert. Dainty, delicious. Easily prepared. 
A variety of choice flavors. Do you use the Minute desserts ? 
If not, you’re losing something. 
Package by mail for 10 cents and grocer’s name. MINUTE COOK Book of tested recipes free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 
























The climax of a 
perfect summer day is a 
dish of perfect ice-cream, but 
it can’t be perfect unless the flavor- 
ing is pure. When you take flavorings 
that are not pure, but are made up from 
chemicals, mix them with other ingredients 
and freeze them, chemical changes take place 
that are liable to do all sorts of things to the 
person who eats the cream. To have cream 
right, flavor it with 


BAKER’S 


Pure Fruit Extracts. 
BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 




















that carpet—that piece of linoleum 
that is smeared and blotched and faded— 
try rubbing them with a cloth moistened 
in water containing a few drops of that 
great fabric restorer, dirt dispelling germicide, 


Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


It removes grime and stains from every part 
of the house, up-stairs or down, inside or out, 
no matter whether it is paint or fabric to be 
cleansed. No disease germs can exist in or 
on anything where it has been used. 












Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 

10 octs., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 

THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 

4 Torrey Bidg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


WYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
0 88 Broad Street, Boston. 


























The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


** T have been told that I am one of the best makers 
of bread in my town. If this is true why is it neces- 
sary for me to use a Bread Making Machine ?” 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ‘* Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
if making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
se **dish-washing.’’ It wili knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal ’’ is used. 
We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our sub- 


scribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the No. 4 size, 
which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 












THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 























Old Grist Mill 


A Substitute for . 











Makes most 
Delicious 
Coffee. anor ll 
Made from wheat and | Puddings, 
other grains so roasted and Doughnuts, 
blended that the aroma, Muffins, 
color and flavor of fine Griddle 
coffee are faithfully repro- Cakes and 
duced. Being composed | Biscuits 


chiefly of grains, it is nour- 
ishing and soothing to the 
nerves and never produces 
biliousness or causes dyspepsia. 
You may be so wedded to coffee 
that it seems as though nothing 
could take its place, and you 
could not give it up even though 
you know that its constant use is 
injurious to you. All we ask is that you try Old Grist Mill 
for a week — we’ll risk its future with you. 

Boil Hard 5 Minutes. ior your srecer for his and other Old Grist Mil goods 

POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


you ever ate. 
































Of All 
Grocers 


10c. 


Per Package 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Namber 47. 








The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells 
remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the 
reason why Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer 
than other kinds— why their flavor is stronger and better. 


GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


andisglad torecommendit. 


THEY 
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Sawyer’s Crystal 
Ammonia and Borax 


—a new product — is 
winning scores of friends 
every week. 


Have You Tried it Yet? 
Sold by Grocers Throughout 


New England. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 
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Companion Patent Steam Washer 


HE Companion Patent Steam Washer will revolutionize the 
labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for the following 
reasons: I. It reduces the labor 

“more than one-half. 2. The cleans- 
ing of especially soiled places, like 

wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. @ 
Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 
Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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